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LET’S ELIMINATE 
THE “OPIATE OF RELATIVITY” * 


By Louis Hadley Evans 


The church must deliver itself from the “opiate of 
relativity,” statistically speaking. It is very easy for 
us to ease our consciences with comparisons of what 
we did yesterday with what we did the day before. 
We all rejoice in the record of the New Life Move- 
ment, and the record of the Church inspired by it. 
In the year 1921 we had found our highest acquisition 
of members—nearly 220,000 were brought into the 
Presbyterian Church, and this included the year in 
which the merger with the Welsh church and two 
Easter communions were reported, We were glad to 
know that in 1949 we reached an all-time high of 
221,000 coming into membership in the Church. We 
also rejoiced in the fact that while in the last twenty 
years the population of the country had increased 
24 per cent, church membership has increased over 50 
per cent—this led us to elation. Of course, we were 
somewhat deflated when we were told that this 
largest gain was not in the regular organized church 
but in the sects and cults, in what some of us some- 
times call the “lunatic fringe.” We realize now that 
somewhere between the “lunatic fringe,” and “in- 
tellectual frigidity,” somewhere between “holy rolling” 
and “liturgical rigor mortis” we must find a healthy 
evangelism and growth. It will not do to compare 
ourselves with ourselves, the failure of one genera- 
tion with the lesser failure of another. 

Let us compare ourselves with others. What are 
the Communists doing? In thirty-seven years they 
have won a quarter of the world and some 
800,000,000 people to their sign of the sickle. We 
rejoice that while in one year it took twenty-eight 
Presbyterians to win one, lately it took only twenty 
of us to win one to the Kingdom of God. But one of 
these Communists—singlehanded—wins twenty-five. 

A Communist in one of our cities said: “Three of 
my comrades and I vowed we'd go without eating 
for four days, using the money that would have been 
spent on food to buy paper and get a message out 


from our printing office down the street.” To this, he 
added, “You see, sir, we must get the message out.” 
How many of us ever went without one meal to 
get the Christian message out? The trouble with us 
is that Communism is both outworking and outpurs- 
ing us. 

Someone once said: “As long as there remains a 
gap between what we are and what we aspire to be, 
we shall have to press forward, or we will fall back.” 
I think it is also true that as long as there remains a 
gap between what the Communists are doing and 
what God wants us to do, we are falling back. 

The same thing is true in the area of stewardship. 
Our benevolence gifts to our Church increased 25 per 
cent for the first quarter a year ago, and now we have 
increased 13.3 per cent over that. But relatively how 
does that stack up against the fact that in the poverty- 
stricken West Indies, Puerto Rico raised her giving 
26 per cent; Cuba, 37 per cent; and the Dominican 
Republic, 66 per cent? Ancient Israel gave 10 per 
cent to its faith, and Israel, before the time of the 
Cross, was outstripping us in its stewardship. If the 
Cross of Christ and later Christian revelation and ex- 
perience have not moved us to do as much as the 
people of Israel did, how can we comfort ourselves 
by our own relative gains? 

Perhaps we as Christian Americans ought to de- 
termine our measure of “mean” temperature of zeal 
for our cause. Are Communists and followers of other 
rapidly-growing movements “abnormal” in energy 
and devotion—are they “fanatics”? To those of sub- 
normal energy, normal people may appear to have 
a high fever. 

I sometimes wonder whether we are not sub- 
normal in religious enthusiasm. It was said of the 
early Christians that they were “drunk with new 
wine.” Certainly we are not. But perhaps it was the 
early martyrs who were the normal Christians— 
charged with the blood of God in their veins. 


* Selected from an address presented to the 166th General Assembly, Detroit, Michigan 
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Yes - as an outright gift - as our “Christmas present” 





INTRODUCE YOU TO THE BIG MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED BY CHILTON GREETING CARDS 






to you—please accept an assortment of 25 breathtakingly 
beautiful Chilton Christmas Cards, smartly imprinted 
with your name, all ready to mail! Each card is an ex- 
quisite expression of the Holiday Spirit. And this lovely, 


valuable assortment costs you. 


.. JUST THE 3¢ 


STAMP YOU USE TO MAIL THE COUPON! 


THOUSANDS MAKE *50°° AND MORE 
WITH THIS FAMOUS CHILTON PLAN! 


The moment you see your Chilton Christmas Cards, you'll 
realize why thousands of men and women are EARNING 
EXTRA CASH by showing stunning Chilton Christmas greet- 
ings to their families, friends, and neighbors. 

That’s why we're making this unheard of offer . . . to dem- 
onstrate the pleasures and profits of introducing Chilton 
Christmas cards. You'll be proud to show to your friends and 
neighbors the samples we will send on approval with your 
gift cards! 

With Chilton Christmas Cards, you'll earn $10, $50, $100, 
even $250, quickly . . . easily . . . There are hundreds of folks 
right in your own neighborhood who’ll thank you for introduc- 
ing them to the amazing quality and value of Chilton Christmas 
ecards. You need no experience; our money-making guides 
explain everything. 

BUT ACT QUICKLY — THIS OFFER IS LIMITED — 
ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY! Just fill out and mail the coupon 
... your only cost is the 3¢ stamp you use. We'll send you your 
assortment of 25 personalized Christmas greetings, plus other 
boxes of beautiful Chilton Christmas Cards, on approval. Send 
no money — pay nothing when your boxes arrive. Show the 
sample cards to your friends and neighbors. Unless you receive 
immediate orders, as an active Chilton dealer, keep your gift 
assortment, return the other cards and owe nothing! YOU 
TAKE NO RISK! But hurry. This offer may not be repeated ! 
Mail the coupon NOW. 


CHILTON GREETINGS CO. 


149 Essex St., Boston 11, Mass. fF 
1808 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, tl. 1 
IN CANADA: 105 SIMCOE ST., 
TORONTO, 1 


CHILTON GREETINGS CO. 
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FOLKS SAY 
“WE'RE THRILLED” 


““What a grand opportuni- 
ty to go calling on all the 

ple you would so much 
ike to know! When I'm 
showing Chilton greeting 
cards to them, I'm a woman 
who really loves her work.”” 

-M. H. B., Westboro, Mass. 


“*There’s a welcome waiting 
for me at every door I visit 
—and I have earned almost 
$60.00 in just a few weeks!" 

-M. D. A., Flushing, N. Y. 


“Ie’s a never-ending thrill 


to be accepted into peoples” 


homes. At my age that 
means more than you could 
ever understand.”* 

~Mrs. J. 1. C., Washington, D.C. 











149 Essex St., Dept. PL-7, Boston 11, Mass. 
1808 Roscoe St., Dept.PL-7, Chicage 13, Ml. 
YES, please send me, for just the 3¢ 


stamp on this enveiope, 25 beautiful 
. I under- 
stand that I will receive other Chil- 
ton Christmas cards on approval and 
that if I’m not satisfied I may keep 
the imprinted assortment and return 


IN CANADA: E 
105 SIMCOE ST., TORONTO, 1 
PRINT YOUR NAME ON 1 LINE HERE JUST AS YOU WANT IT ON YOUR 25 CARDS. LIMIT 30 LETTERS. i, 
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Circulation Growth 
March-A pril 
1954 


July-August 
1948 


2 Million 


1 Million 


1,847,016 2,907,932 


Gps “Uyoer oom 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


PEWS. PULPIT « CHANCEL 
Ses 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 
DEPT. 7 








Nashville, Tenn. 





SOUNDING BOARD 


Stonewall Jackson 


« I have just read with deep interest 
the article “Stonewall—A Rare and Emi- 
nent Christian” by Henry L. McCorkle 
[P. L., May 29, 1954], and I am writing 
to express my thanks for it. . . . The 
author mentions Dr. B. Tucker Lacy, 
the Corps Chaplain. It may be of in- 
terest to you to know that Dr. Lacy 
came to Missouri after the war and be- 
came pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
of Mexico, Missouri. He came in 1873 
and remained as pastor for five years. 
He was the first installed pastor the 
church ever had, as all the ministers 
serving the church up to that time were 
either occasional supplies or stated sup- 
plies. 

This is the church to which I came 
after my graduation from McCormick 
Seminary in 1887, . . . I knew Dr. Lacy 
later when he was living in Sedalia, 
Missouri. He was a most engaging per- 
sonality . . . eloquent, commanding, and 
magnetic. .. . 


—ADDISON ALEXANDER WALLACE 
Nutley, New Jersey 


« Thank you so much for your splendid 
article on Stonewall Jackson. . . . A por- 
trait of the famous general hangs on 
my wall, for I have long regarded him 
as the epitome of both the warrior and 
the Christian gentleman. . . . 

—H. B. Hixson 


Hinsdale, Illinois 


Missing Pastor 


« .., The Reverend William Montgom- 
ery, my husband, disappeared from our 
home here in Sheldon, Illinois, about 8 
p.M., May 18, 1954. No trace has been 
found of him or of his car, a 1950 bronze- 
colored Hudson Commodore, bearing 
license number 1-810-819. Mr. Mont- 
gomery . . . is forty-one years of age 
but appears younger; has brown hair, 
blue eyes, and medium complexion. He 


If you have seen this man, please com- 
municate with his wife at address above. 





is six feet one-und-one-half inches , 
and weighs about 210 pounds. . , , f 
speech is slow, even hesitant at ti 
and his voice has a distinctive mg 
quality. 

He carried with him in his 
various identifications, including Sog 
Security card number 721-12-7619, , 
It is believed by his congregation ap 
by his brethren in the ministry that, 
fatigue . . . [has] caused a mental bre 
down or . . . precipitated amnesia, , 
He needs help desperately, since he 
only a small amount of cash with 
The blue, light- weight suit he wore # 
old and badly worn. i. 

Any help you can give us by theg 
lication of this information and the 
companying photograph is most | 
portant... : 


—Mnrs. WILLIAM MontTcoME 
Sheldon, 


Suggestion from the West 


« The idea . . . occurred to me wha 
reading about some women’s organim 
tions in the West known as “Cowbelles” 
i.e., stockmen’s wives, [that] the Presby. 
terian Church [might] sponsor young 
girls’ Sunday school classes to be know 
s “Church Belles.” I think the nam 
would be very appropriate for git 
through their teens. Something like thi 
might create a lively interest within 
Sunday school groups. 


—F rank A. NELSox 
Denver, Colorads 


The Clearing House 


« Available: The First Presbyterian 
Church, Albion, Michigan (the Rever- 
end W. F. Whitledge, minister) will give 
to any church paying the postage twelve 
dozen copies of Hymns for the Living 
Age, published by The Century ©o, 
New York City, 1923, 


« Needed: The University Community 
Presbyterian Church, College, Alask 
(Mrs. Nick Eidem, secretary of trus- 
tees) can pay a reasonable price for 4 
used piano and electric organ suitable 
for a small log church twenty-four by 
sixty-four feet. 


« The Leaburg Community Presbyterian 
Church, Leaburg, Oregon (Mrs. Ruth 
E. Mills, elder) is willing to pay the 
freight in order to obtain some good used 
pews for its new sanctuary, seating 
capacity 150 persons. 


« The newly formed Scotland County 
Presbyterian Larger Parish, Memphis 
Missouri (Richard P. Yaple, pastor), 
would welcome gifts of communion trays 
and glasses, hymnals, crosses, Bibles 
and recreational equipment such as bas 
ketballs, volleyballs, baseballs, and i 
door games. 
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THE COVER shows Gladys Fred- 


7619. BF rics of the American Bible Society 


ation taking inventory at the Society's 
’ that ,. warehouse in the Bronx, New York. 
tal bre From this warehouse millions of 
lesia.,. Bibles are shipped annually to 


ce he} 


4 fs 
"he i 


Young Koreans inspect illustrated Bible 
produced hy the American Bible Society. 


countries in all parts of the world. 
In the cover photograph, crates 
bound for eleven nations are shown. 
like this The Bible in Bulu (stacks shown in 
t within center) was translated by Presby- 
terians for use at mission stations in 
Africa. Assistant Editor Mary Seth, 
who wrote the article on the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, Guide Book of 
Free Men, says that translations of 
the Scriptures into languages never 
before reduced to writing some- 







byterian 


» Rever- ‘ : : : 

vill give times involved misunderstandings. 
> teal For example, a translator working 
- Living with an Eskimo tongue, unwittingly 


rendered “Nation shall rise up 
against nation” as “A pair of snow- 
shoes shall rise up against a pair of 
snowshoes.” 
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seating Hutchinson, executive director of 
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MEDITATIONS By Park Hays Miller 


Why Men Build on the Sand 


Therefore whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will 
liken him unto a wise man, which built 
his house upon a rock: 

And the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house; and it fell not: for 
it was founded upon a rock. 

And every one that heareth these say- 
ings of mine, and doeth them not, shall 
be likened unto a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand: 

And the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house; and it fell: and 
great was the fall of it. (Matt. 7:24-27) 


ITH these words, Jesus brought the 

Sermon on the Mount to an end. 
He had discussed many subjects. He 
gave the Beatitudes that described the 
character of the citizens of his Kingdom. 
He spoke of his disciples’ influence upon 
others and in society, of the inner appli- 
cation of the Commandments, of atti- 
tudes toward others, of alms, of prayer, 
of trust in God’s care, of bearing fruit, of 
making actions conform to profession. 
After dealing with these and other sub- 
jects, he closed with a parable to empha- 
size the importance of putting his teach- 
ings into everyday life, Those who prac- 
ticed what he taught would be like a 
man who built his house on a rock. It 
withstood all the storms of life. Those 
who did not follow his teaching would 
be like a man who built his house on 
the sand, and the storms robbed him of 
all the fruits of his hopes and efforts. 

Now why would a man build his house 
on the sand? Let us try to answer this 
question in modern terms. 

Because of ignorance. It could be that 
a man might build his house on the sand 
because he did not understand the prin- 
ciples of building. He lacked either ex- 
perience or instruction. 

There are many today who do not 
really understand how important it is 
to base one’s life upon the principles 
Jesus taught, although time has proved 
that only the life and the society that 
are built upon the principles Jesus 
taught can withstand the storms of life. 

Because of laziness. Perhaps the sand 
lot was near-at-hand and so more con- 
venient. Or suppose that there is a shelf 
of rock beneath the surface of the sand. 
It would take a good deal of effort to 
dig down to it. Laziness could lead to 
the foolish choice. 

Many a person has looked at the 
Christian life and decided that to apply 
the teaching of Jesus would require too 
much effort. So. because it calls for will 


power and action and effort, they by 
their lives on “the sand.” 

Because of stinginess. Or it might} 
that the building of a house on the m4 
would cost more than a house on san 
It would call for digging down to 4 
rock beneath. The builder would hg 
to hire more laborers. It would be mug 
cheaper just to take the most availahi 
site and put up the house. 

The Christian life is not easy for ¢ 
stingy man. The New Testament sq 
a great deal about giving and sharing 
If we see a brother in want and do ng 
give our help, we show that the love 
God does not dwell within us. The Early 
Church established a common fu 
to meet the needs of all. Paul had mud 
to say about “the collection for th 
saints.” The Church calls for generosity 
in providing buildings for worship and 
other activities, for helping other co. 
gregations, for sending the gospel ty 
every part of our own country and t 
all the world. Practicing the teaching 
of Jesus would call for generosity. Iti 
unwelcome to the selfish and sting 
heart. Why put oneself under obligation 
to needy causes? Why not stay out 
the Church and let others bear the finan- 
cial burden? Or, as members of the 
Church, why bear the burden of ger- 
erous giving? 

Because of impatience. To build m 
the sand might expedite the erection of 
a house. The nearest site could hk 
selected. The builder could start right 
away and put up his house without 
waiting to dig. He could move in ani 
enjoy the fruits of his labor while th 
other man was still toiling. It wa 
quicker to build on the sand. 

The Christian life does seem to post 
pone the fruits of one’s labors. We are 
building for eternity. The Christian 
takes the slow process of honest labor 
and honest business, while the other 
man tries to get quick returns by gam- 
bling or crooked business. While the 
Christian exercises self-restraint, the 
other man seeks the satisfactions of im- 
mediate self-indulgence. Being a Chris 
tian sometimes postpones the fruits 0 
Christian living. 

But see Jesus’s picture. Life is such 
that it cannot bring real satisfaction er 
cept as it is built upon Jesus’s teaching 
upon sound Christian principles. The 
man who built on the sand because 
ignorance, or laziness, or stinginess, % 
impatience found his life and his 
falling to pieces about him. Only the 
house and the society based upon fol 
lowing the principles of Jesus can & 
dure. 
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per ea of a revolution has taken place in Ameri- 
can book tastes. Religion not only made the 1953 
best-seller list but actually dominated it. Religious 
books placed first, second, third, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth on the non-fiction list, with the two most 
popular novels being The Robe and The Silver 
Chalice. Who would have thought, a few years ago, 
that Kinsey’s Sexual Behavior in the Human Female 
would have taken a back seat to a spiritual self-help 
manual by a New York preacher, a biography of a 
former Senate chaplain, and TV addresses made by 
a bishop of the Roman Catholic Church? 

Publisher’s Weekly, in releasing these figures, also 
reported that one fifth of the ten-million-book impor- 
tation from abroad last year was in the category of 
religion, This current trend, according to Dr. Hal- 
ford E. Luccock in Publisher's Weekly, “is one of 
the most striking changes in feeling, mood, and taste 
which have occurred in centuries,” and this is taking 
place “not as changes in literary trends have usually 
occurred, over a generation or half a century, but 
telescoped into a very few years.” 

Topping all fiction purchases last year was The 
Robe by Lloyd Douglass, even though it headed the 
list °way back in 1942. When Cinemascope brought 
the book to the movie public, The Robe returned to 
first place. An estimated ten million people have read 
this moving tale of Marcellus, the Roman officer in 
charge of Christ’s Crucifixion who came to possess 
the seamless robe of the Crucified. 

The Silver Chalice, on the list for 1952 as well as 
1953, dealt with the early Christian era with such 
reverence and understanding that we can feel 
Costain’s spiritual intentions pushing along the pen 
of the novelist-historian. A “better seller” was Sholem 
Asch’s A Passage in the Night, which was the age-old 
tale of man in conflict with his conscience. 

Catherine Marshall wrote A Man Called Peter 
about her late husband, Peter Marshall, the gifted 
Scots preacher and Senate chaplain. This book sold 
more than 600,000 copies. Her earlier book of Mar- 
shall’s sermons and Senate prayers, Mr, Jones, Meet 
the Master, sold 85,000 copies the first five weeks! 

Heading the list for the second year was The 
Power of Positive Thinking by Norman Vincent Peale. 
It sold 340,000 copies in 1953, in spite of its heavy 
sales the year before. All of Dr. Peale’s books are 
pretty much the same, being written around the theme 
stated in the preface to his current hit: “. . . you need 
not be defeated by anything. . . . You can have peace 
of mind, improved health, and a never-ceasing flow 
of energy.” Critics of this popular preacher and writer 
question his assumption that to be happy and success- 
ful is the chief end of man, insisting that these are 
merely by-products of the Christian life. In a world 
with some fifty million people homeless, most church 
folk deserve far less peace of mind than they have. 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, with thirty-nine books to 
his credit, has been on the best-seller list for a good 
many years. Peace of Soul, selling 216,000 copies in 
1951, was thought by many to be superior to an 
earlier best-seller, Peace of Mind, by Rabbi Joshua 
Loth Liebman. Bishop Sheen’s current book, Life Is 
Worth Living, is a literal transcription of his Tuesday 
night TV show. 


Religious Books Hold Lead 


The sale of more than two-and-a-half-million copies 
of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible in sev- 
enteen months surprised churchmen quite as much as 
the publishers, Meanwhile, the King James Version 
of the Bible continued to sell about three million 
copies annually. Ever since 1949, when The Greatest 
Story Ever Told made its appearance, Fulton Oursler 
has been on the list of favorites. The Greatest Book 
Ever Written, out two years later, retold the Old 
Testament story with grace and gusto. One hundred 
thousand copies of The Greatest Faith Ever Lived, 
covering events from the Crucifixion through the 
death of Peter and Paul, were bought in 1953. 

Seventh on the list is This I Believe, which was 
conceived by TV commentator Edward R. Murrow. 
This book was a best seller for two years, despite the 
fact that it was widely syndicated in the country’s 
newspapers. This I Believe is a collection of the per- 
sonal philosophies of one hundred men and women. 
Some of these are wholly humanist statements, but 
most of them express a spiritual approach to life. 

The real surprise last year was Angel Unaware by 
Dale F. Rogers, the wife of cowboy Roy Rogers. A 
mongoloid child had been born to them, and after a 
few years died. The book pictured this little child 
telling God about her life with the Rogerses. It was 
obviously very sentimental, but it revealed the more- 
than-human compassion Roy and Dale had toward 
this defective child. 

That these millions of books were bought and 
presumably read is more important than their spiritual 
quality. The real issue is why they were gobbled up 
so eagerly by the public. Some reasons which may 
have led to this “readers’ revolution” are these: 

As science and industry pile up more wealth and 
power, we feel less security rather than more. Belief 
in a world of peace, brotherhood, and eternal progress 
has departed. People are asking questions like that 
of the American mother who went to Japan to see her 
Communist-sympathizer son: “What did I do wrong?” 

Other people discover that they still have personal 
problems even in a “stainless-steel civilization.” The 
popularization of psychology has made us more aware 
of our inner life. Men and women are now seeing 
that much of what psychologists talk about today 
parallels what religion has been saying for centuries. 

Modern events reveal what important roles religion 
plays in the affairs ot peoples. We are conscious that 
Islam, Hinduism, and other world religions have a 
direct influence upon people and politics. Some of 
our contemporaries are discovering that religion is 
not a vestigial remnant from the past, like the vermi- 
form appendix, but a functioning force. 

Not a few people are becoming disturbed over their 
religious illiteracy. They are beginning to ask: Might 
there be some connection between a happier yester- 
day and yesterday’s more common knowledge of the 
Bible? 

It may be that people are finally sensing how 
fragile our civilization is. They are beginning to realize 
that our civilized behavior is veneer, and that our 
whole way of life desperately needs roots. They are 
turning to the writteri word about eternal realities 
because they are beginning to understand that human 
decency is more than human. 





























































By a Pastor in East Germany 


With an introduction 


by Charles C. West 


“What actually happens when you, ¢ 
Christian pastor in Eastern Germany, 
talk with a Communist?” This was th 
question which led to the true storie 
presented here. The pastor sat down and 
searched his memory—the experiences 
of his own pastorate and that of his 
friends in the Soviet Zone since the war, 
These are only a few of those he might 
have chosen. This pastor cannot be 
identified. But identification is not neces 
sary, for in these incidents spirit speak 
to spirit, We have here the pastor of the 
Evangelical Church of Germany. He 
might be any one of hundreds of stich 
pastors, He is engaged in his pastord 
duties in a Communist-ruled land, and 
these are some of the people he meets 
and the problems he confronts. 

This pastor, and his hundreds of col- 
leagues, would want me to add one other 
thing. As you read these stories, you 
reaction may well be the feeling, “This 
is unbelievable heroism!” It is not. The 
Christians who live this way in a Com- 
munist country are not heroes but be- 
lievers—ordinary folk like you and me 
who know with heart and mind that 
their lives are in the hands of God in 
Christ, and not at the mercy of any 
earthly power. This gives them freedom, 
to love and talk to Communists. This 
gives them courage to speak the truth 
in love. But they need the prayers of 
Christians everywhere to sustain them 
in their witness. They need the under- 
standing of fellow spirits and the sup 
port of the whole Church, This is where 
you come in, for this is your respons- 
bility. It is the price of reading what 
follows. 





















Protestant pastor 





T IS ten o'clock in the evening. We 
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ormany, had invited the freshmen of a 
vas the nearby college to tell them about 
stories the youth movement of our church. 
wnand Some of them had asked questions; 





remained unbrokenly _ silent. 
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of his Among these last was a young student 
he war, @with glowing eyes, who looked bad and 
> might had clearly been injured in the war. His 
not he Msuit was poor, his shoes were many times 








t neces. repaired, As we closed our discussion, he 
speak: {gesked to speak to me in private. 

r of the “Herr Pastor, I must tell you that I am 
vy. He ge member of the Communist Party, I am 
of stich even a functionary. I didn’t wear my 






astord Paty insignia this evening, because I 
d, and thought that if I did, the other people 
meets might perhaps be afraid to speak openly. 






But don’t worry. I'm not a spy, nor do 






of col. jg! Want anything of money or food from 
e other 9% although I'm not making out very 
your well. I simply wanted to get to know the 





bristians here who had invited me.” 








t. The @ With these words he began the con- 

Com. g’etsation. He came from Silesia, and had 
ut lived through the invasion of the Russian 
nd me Anny: 





“I was seventeen years old then, in 
e year 1945,” he explained. “Of my 
itteen relatives thirteen were killed in 
that invasion, You can’t tell me anything 
about war. It was horrible. I was edu- 
cated as a Christian, but in those days I 
became a nihilist, Everything became 
meaningless.” 

“And now you have become a Com- 










inder- . . ° —~” “ 

— munist, in spite of it,” I asked, “after 

cal all these terrible experiences with the 
; Bo aL ‘ 9” 

soll Ishevik Army? . 





“That is precisely why I became a 
Communist,” he replied, “because the 
teachings of Marx showed me the mean- 
ing in all these terrible events. Every- 
thing had to happen as it did. And if 
the Russian soldiers had all been real 
Communists, then they would have 
treated us Germans more humanely. But 
one can’t re-educate human beings into 

munists overnight, even in Russia. 
That takes time. Now I am liberated 
from nihilism, I know what I have to 
ive for: for the victory of Communism 















ountry? Here are 





TH THE COMMUNISTS 


Vhat would you do as a Christian in a Communist-controlled 


the actual day-by-day experiences of a 


in restless, fear-filled East Germany 


in all countries. Then at last the age of 
humanity and freedom will dawn, and 
such atrocities as those of Hitler and the 
Russian invasion won't be able to hap- 
pen any more. We shall heal the sickness 
of mankind.” 

“But what if the majority of us don’t 
want to be healed by Communism?” 

He smiled. “Mustn’t the doctor give 
his patient the inoculations which will 
save him, even when it is against the 
patient’s will? We are the doctors of the 
human race.” 

“You know you're taking one tremen- 
dous thing for granted.” 

“What's that?” 

“That human beings are good, and 
can heal each other.” 

“Oh yes, if that weren’t so, then 
everything would collapse.” 

It was after midnight when we parted, 
both of us deeply moved, I had spoken 
my mind openly against Communism, 
and so I asked him as he rose to leave, 
“Will you now denounce me to your 
Party superiors? You must, you know, 
by the rules of your Party.” 

He stopped and looked at me, 
shocked: “But Herr Pastor, if two men 
can no longer trust each other, then how 
can we live together at all as human 
beings?” 

We have never seen each other again 
since then. Where are you, my young 
friend, who, despite your fanatical faith, 
have preserved such an _ unfanatical 
heart? 


We were standing together in a small 
group, a few Marxists and a few Chris- 
tians, discussing a lecture on the Chris- 
tian faith. One functionary was defend- 
ing the remark of our Minister President 
Grotewohl, that a housewife is nothing 
but the unpaid, exploited servant of her 
husband, and that only Communism has 
liberated her from this unworthy condi- 
tion, by having all housewives work in 
factories. I objected and pointed out that 
in a proper marriage, the earnings of the 
husband are managed by both partners, 
and that when love and trust are present 





the problem of exploitation doesn’t even 
arise. 

“All right,” he replied, “that may be 
so in your marriage. But look at most of 
the other marriages around. There is no 
love and trust toward one another. There 
exploitation rules. And we cut our laws 
to fit this situation,” 

He smiled when I asked him how he 
came to be a Marxist. “I am a pastor's 
son,” he said, “At sixteen years of age I 
became a soldier and served in the anti- 
aircraft. One day, as the bombers at- 
tacked us, and the corpses lay around 
me, I began to wonder what the mean- 
ing of all this horror could be. And there 
I began to become a Marxist. Now I 
know why wars arise, and what we have 
to do, so that this murder can never be 
repeated.” 

Passionately he preached the gospel 
of Leninism. I see him clearly yet. A 
faith is speaking here, and a believer 
stands before me—one who would be 
driven to despair if he suspected that his 
formula for salvation were not true. 


A fine, strapping young man of twenty- 
seven years has been sitting with me for 
the past hour, At nineteen he became a 
leader in the Hitler Youth, and landed in 
a Russian war prison. His parents were 
Nazis. In 1945 they lost their home, 
house, property, and the father his pro- 
fession. The family ekes out a poor liv- 
ing as refugees. But the son talks enthu- 
siastically of Russia. “Think of it! One 
sixth of humanity already free and pros- 
perous!” He has only good memories of 
his four vears of Russian prison camp: 
good food, easy chairs, books, sports, 
discussions in training camps for future 
functionaries among the German pris- 
oners of war. Of the experiences of others 
he will hear nothing in his heaven- 
storming idealism. Now he works enthu- 
siastically for the Party. Whoever doesn’t 
join in the fight for peace, is, for him, 
a warmonger. When I referred to the 
real situation in Russia, his young voice 
took on a threatening undertone: “That 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The figures that record the accom- 
plishments of the Bible Societies during 
150 years are impressive. But the stories 
behind the statistics of the translating, 
publishing, and distributing of Bibles in 
1,007 tongues and dialects are alive with 
peril, excitement, and rich reward. 

One such story has to do with two old 
men who tried to live like Jesus in an 
island village in the South Pacific. World 
War II was drawing to an end. As 
the American Army advanced across 
Okinawa, the little town of Shimmabuke 
lay directly in its path. When the patrol 
arrived at the village compound, the Gis 
stopped in their tracks, as two little old 
men came forward, bowed low, and 
began to speak. 

An interpreter explained that the two 
old men were welcoming them as fellow 
Christians. The GIs sent for the chap- 
lain. He came with officers of the Intelli- 
gence Service. As they toured Shimma- 
buke, they could hardly believe their 
eyes. The homes and streets were spot- 
lessly clean. The villagers had remark- 
able poise, intelligence, and gentility. 
They were obviously healthy, happy, 
and prosperous, 

Against the other villages of Okinawa 
with their unbelievable poverty, igno- 
rance, and filth, Shimmabuke shown in 
dazzling contrast. Slowly the soldiers 
pieced the facts together. 

Thirty years before, an American mis- 
sionary on his way to Japan had stopped 
at Shimmabuke. He hadn't stayed long— 
just long enough to make a couple con- 
verts, leave them a Bible, and continue 
his journey. 

One of the converts was Shosei Kina, 
the other was his brother Mojon, With- 
out any contact with another Christian, 
these two had brought that Bible to life. 
Picking their way through its pages, they 
had found a Master on whom to pattern 
life and sound precepts on which to base 
a society. 

Afire with their discovery, they taught 
the other villagers until every man, 
woman, and child in Shimmabuke was 


a Christian. Shosei Kina became head 
19 


of the village; Mojon, the chief teacher. 
In Mojon’s school the Bible was read 
daily. To Shosei Kina’s village govern- 
ment, the Bible was law. 

In thirty years there had developed 
in this remote community of only a few 
hundred, a pure Christian democracy. 

Shosei Kina and his brother Mojon, 
observed the Americans’ amazement and 
mistook it for disappointment. They 
bowed humbly and said: “We are sorry 
if we seem a backward people. We have, 
honored sirs, tried our best to follow 
the Bible and live like Jesus, Perhaps if 
you will show us how... .” 

At the chaplain’s request Shosei Kina 
reverently took the Bible down from the 
pedestal where it rested. Its covers were 
almost off, its edges stained and frayed 
with thirty years’ use. As he held it in 
his hands, the chaplain could not read a 
word of it. But he could read the inscrip- 
tion on the flyleaf. It said: “Published by 
the American Bible Society, New York.” 

A tough old Army sergeant whispered 
hoarsely, “I can’t figure it out, fellow— 
this kind of people coming out of only a 
Bible and a couple old guys who wanted 
to live like Jesus. Mavbe we've been 


Young Bin Im, works on revision of 
Korean Bible, Japan Bible House, Tokyo. 


using the wrong kind of weapons 
make the world over.” 

There is much evidence of what { 
Bible can do—and has done in ¢ 
land. 

In Korea a colporteur walks thirh 
miles up into the hills with a bamk 
epasket of Korean Scriptures on his bad 
He keeps on making the trip even w 
blistered feet—saying the joy of the pe 
ple receiving the Bibles makes the jou 
ney easy and the weight of the boos 
insignificant. 

A man who has suffered for mont 
in a veterans’ hospital writes, “Only th 
Bible you sent lights my way during th 
long nights.” 

An African chief, holding the 
Bible in his own language, says, “No 
we are a people.” 

From the East Zone of Germany, 
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nists. 


pastor sends word that the pathetically! 


few German Bibles which have reachet 
his congregation are “better than bread: 

Most of the translations are made} 
missionaries, working with Christian m 
tionals. Translators work among son 
peoples whose languages have neve 
been reduced to written form. Each mut 
be a phonetician, lexicographer, grat 
marian, teacher, and minister, all in one 
In one remote area the translator hi 
been appropriately nicknamed “white 
man - who - carry -a-book-who-pester-t 
with-questions.” 

Often it takes translators years to mas 
ter a single language. Endless hours att 
spent listening to and transcribing 
tales and conversations. Many of the lar 
guages are complicated beyond beliel. 

One of the most recent translations t 
come off the press for the American 


Society is printed in the new Han Kull 


spelling now being used by the Koreat 
government. It is the Gospel of John 
printed in magazine form, ‘illustrated 
with photographs of the Holy 

The first of the 167,000 copies was prt 
sented by General James A. Van 
U.S.A. (Ret.), to D. P. Namkoong, Cot 
sul General of Korea, who in turn 
warded it to President Syngman Rhee. 
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The translator, the Reverend Young 
Bin Im, was secretary of the Korean 
Bible Society, with headquarters in 
Seoul, when the war broke out. For some 
time he had been working on a revision 
of the Bible, that it might be published 
in the new spelling. In June, 1950, the 
first proof had been read and a tentative 
edition of the Four Gospels and the 

Book of Acts had been well received. On 
June 29 Seoul was overrun by Commu- 
nists, Many tons of paper and unbound 
Scriptures were lost, but the manuscript 
of the Han Kuhl Bible, except for the 
few hundred pages in the hands of a 
lbcal printer, was intact. 

Bit by bit Mr. Im moved the pages 
to his home, a short distance from the 
center of the city. As soldiers began to 
search houses, Mrs, Im and their sixteen- 
year-old son transferred the manuscript 
in a large cooking vessel through the 
enemy sentry line to a farmer friend in 
the country. 

On their return to Seoul, they found 
their house had been ransacked, and Mr. 
Im had escaped by hiding in a wood- 
pile back of the house. 

Seoul was liberated—but in a short 
time the Chinese Army again threat- 
ened the city. For the sake of the Bible 
manuscript, Mr. Im decided to flee to 
Pusan, traveling in an open box car in 
the bitter cold. 

In Japan final work was done on the 
revision of the Han Kuhl Bible, and 
within a year, Mr. Im returned to Korea 
for the actual printing, as the situation 
improved. 

Although confronted by all kinds of 
handicaps created by war, fear that the 
Communists might overrun the country 
and destroy everything hastened the 
printing, which was accomplished in six 
months instead of a year. Three thou- 
sand copies were printed on paper and 
binding supplied by the American Bible 
Society. 

"The Bible is working miracles in our 
country,” says the Reverend Young Bin 
Im. “It has changed our life and our 
culture.” 


Jury 10, 1954 





Colporteur on horseback takes Scriptures to people in remote areas of Guatemala. 
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Some Basic Facts 


@ People of sixty nations will par- 
ticipate in 150th Jubilee Celebration 
of the establishment of the first 
Bible Society in England in 1804. 


@ Twenty-four national Bible so- 
cieties work together in the United 
Bible Societies in translating, pub- 
lishing, and distributing. 


@ In 1953 the Bible Societies dis- 
tributed . 20,000,000 . volumes _ of 
Scripture. They hope to increase 
this number to 25,000,000 in 1954 
and to 50,000,000 (which is the 
number actually needed) by 1960. 


@ The. American. Bible . Society 
adopted the largest budget in its 
history this year—$4,057,250, ap- 
proved by representatives of fifty- 
three denominations. The Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. contributed 
$75,000 in 1954 for the Society. 


@ The American Bible Society has 
as its single purpose the encourage- 
ment of the wider circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures, without note or 
comment and without profit, to 
every man on earth in whatever 
language he may require. In 1953 
total distribution was 15,476,391 
Bibles, Testaments, and portions. 


@ Since its charter in 1816, the 
American Bible Society has dis- 
tributed nearly 450,000,000 copies 
of the Scriptures. 


@ Among the millions who depend 


on the American Bible Society are 
the Armed Forces, the blind, Ko- 
rean Christians, Japanese, Chinese, 

Portuguese 












MOMENTS 


Selections from letters of Frank Laubach to his father, written 
twenty-five years ago, describe experiments with prayer which 
laid the foundation for a life of extraordinary accomplishment 


We Americans like to think of our- 
selves as a practical people. We admire 
tangible achievement in the visible 
world. Even our great reflective philoso- 
pher, Emerson, admitted that he liked 
best “people who can do things.” 

It is natural that American Christians, 
by and large, have not stressed the de- 
votional side of religion as heavily as 
have Christians in some of the older 
lands. As a religious practice, “contem- 
plation” is apt to look to an American 
suspiciously like an excuse for indulging 
in the sin of sloth. 

One of the most practical Americans 
in our three centuries of history—in 
terms of obstacles demolished and re- 
sults achieved—is Frank Laubach. A 
Christian missionary and literacy teach- 
er, Laubach has made permanent in- 
roads on ignorance in eighty nations. 
As a result of his efforts, more than 
sixty million adult illiterates have learned 
to read and write. And Frank Laubach 
was forty-four years old before he be- 
gan this work. 

As a teacher, Laubach is world-fa- 
mous. But it is perhaps not so well 
known that he is a mystic—one who 
cultivates, through prayer, a direct rela- 
tionship with God. In his own view, his 
outstanding “practicality” is the fruit of 
his mysticism. 

In 1929-32, Laubach in correspond- 
ence with his father described in inti- 
mate detail his experiences with prayer. 
Written from the Philippine Islands, 
where Laubach was a missionary among 
hostile, semicivilized Mohammedan 
tribes, these letters comprise a remark- 
able record of devotional practice. The 
following article is composed of selected 
portions of these letters published in a 
book entitled Letters by a Modern 
Mystic. 

—THE EDITORS 
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ae I have been a minister and 
a missionary for fifteen years, I 
have not lived the entire day of every 
day in minute by minute effort to follow 
the will of God. Two years ago a pro- 
found dissatisfaction led me to begin 
trying to line up my actions with the 
will of God about every fifteen minutes 
or every half hour. Other people to 
whom I confessed this intention said it 
was impossible. I judge from what I 
have heard that few people are really 
trying even that. But this year I have 
started out trying to live all my waking 
moments in conscious listening to the 
inner voice, asking without ceasing, 
“What, Father, do you desire said? 
What, Father, do you desire done this 
minute?” 

It is clear that this is exactly what 
Jesus was doing all day every day. But 
it is not what his followers have been 
doing in very large numbers. 

And I added another resolve—to be 
as wide open toward people and their 
need, as I am toward God. Windows 
open outward as well as upward! Win- 
dows especially open downward where 
people need most! 

For the past few days I have been 
experimenting in a more complete sur- 
render than ever before. I am taking, by 
deliberate act of will, enough time from 
each hour to give God much thought. 
Yesterday and today I have made a new 
adventure, which is not easy to express. 
I am feeling God in each movement, by 
an act of will—willing that he shall di- 
rect these fingers that now strike this 
speietied- allies that he shall pour 


through my steps as I walk—willing that 
he shall direct my words as I speak, and 
my very jaws as I eat. 

You will object to this intense intro- 
spection. Do not try it, unless you feel 
dissatisfied with your own relationship 


with God, but at least allow me 
realize all the leadership of God I¢ 
I am disgusted with the pettiness 
futility of my unled self. If the way 
is not more perfect slavery to God, 
what is the way out? Paul speaks of 
liberty in Christ. I am trying to be 
terly free from everybody, free fn 
my own self, but completely ens 
to the will of God every moment of { 
day. 

In defense of my opening my soulg 
laying it bare to the public gaze in¢ 
fashion, I may say that it seems to met} 
we really seldom do anybody much gy 
excepting as we share the deepest ex 
riences of our souls in this way. It igy 
the fashion to tell your inmost though 
but there are many wrong fashions, a 
concealment of the best in us is wrong 
I disapprove of the usual practice ¢ 
talking “small talk” whenever we med 
and holding a veil over our souls. If w 
are so impoverished that we have noth 
ing to reveal but small talk, then w 
need to struggle for more richness, 
soul. As for me I am convinced that thi 
spiritual pilgrimage which I am maki 
is infinitely worthwhile, the most i 
portant thing I know of to talk abu 
And talk I shall while there is anybod 
to listen. And I hunger—O how I hunge 
—for others to tell me their soul a 
ventures. 

And I must witness that people a 
side are treating me differently. 0 
stacles which I once would have 
garded as insurmountable are meltig 
away like a mirage. People are becon 
ing friendly who suspected or negleetet 
me. I feel, I feel like one who has hal 
his violin out of tune with the orchest 
and at last is in harmony with the musi 
of the universe. 

As for me, I never lived, I was hi 
dead, I was a rotting tree, until 
reached the place where I wholly, wit 
utter honesty, resolved and then 
resolved that I would find God's wil 
and I would do that will though even 
fiber in me said no, and I would wi 
the battle in my thoughts. It was 4 


» to 
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though some deep artesian well hij 


been struck in my soul or souls am 
strength came forth. 


LY 


I MUST CONFRONT THESE Moros wit 
a divine love which will speak Christt 
them though I never use his name. 
must see God in me, and I must see Go 
in them. Not to change the name of the 
religion, but to take their hand and s 
“Come, let us look for God.” So I he 
out my hands and prayed with thea 
and as earnestly as any of them. 0 


of them said, “He is Islam,” and I rf 


plied, “A friend of Islam.” 
What right then have I or any othe 


person to come here and change the 


name of these people from Muslim 
Christian, unless I lead them to a i 
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of God than they have now? 
, clearly, my job here is not to 
» to the town plaza and make prose- 


aks of alites, it is to live wrapped in God, trem- 
to be gaping to his thoughts, burning with his 
free fmgmpassion. 

enslayg 
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Any HOUR OF ANY Day may be made 
erfect by merely choosing. It is perfect 
one looks tow ard God that entire hour, 


ent of # 


Y soul a 
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to me ie aiting for his leadership all through 
uch goy » hour and trying hard to do every 
Dest expiny ow exactly as God wishes it done, 


rfectly as possible. No emotions are 
ary. Just the doing of God's will 
erfectly makes the hour a perfect one. 
d the results of that one perfect hour, 
believe, will echo down through eter- 


. Itisn 
though 
Lions, 
is wrong 
-actice 
we pet nity. 
uls, If wg 


YL 


ave noth f 
then EVERYWHERE PEOPLE are beautiful— 
shness opr at least thev have a beautiful side. . 


Dn the boat from Manila last week was 
painted woman, alone. I spoke to her 
because she was lonesome. Three of the 
nips officers nearby tittered as though 
thought a scandal was brewing, so 
talked loud enough for them to hear. 
told her I was looking for God. 
turally as a preacher she replied, “God 
everywhere around us and in us if we 
nly open our eyes. All the world is 
hav eautiful if we have eyes to see the 
a beauty, for the world is packed with 
> becom od, 
re glected 
has had 
orche 0 
he musig 


| that thi 
n making 
most im 
Ik ado 

anybo¢ 
I hunge! 


soul ad 


ople ov 
tly. Oh 


aN 


Tus conscious, incessant submission 
God has proven extremely difficult, 
nd I have surrendered for the past few 
lays. And today and yesterday I saw 


wes ed idences of the result. In an effort to 
Unt! Be witty I have said biting things which 
ly, wit ave hurt the feelings of others, and 
then smave been short and impatient. I trem- 
d's wil ble, for I have told at least one of these 
gh eveimen of this experiment, and he will 
yuld wit ink this is the result. It is very danger- 
Was “BPs to tell people, and yet, I must ‘tell 
vell halfliond | must start over now and succeed. 
vuls aMiirhis philosophy that one can begin all 
over instantly at any moment is proving 

of great help. 
The ‘ “experiment” is interesting, al- 
nos willhough I am not very successful, thus 
Christ tiiffar. The idea of God slips out of my sight 


re, The I suppose two thirds of every day 


see Golthus far. This morning I started out 
. of theititresh, by finding a rich experience of 
and saygmeod in the sunrise. Then I tried to let 


» I helfftim control my hands while I was shav- 
h theming and dressing and eating breakfast. 
m. OngNow I am trying to let God control my 


rd [ efands as | pound the typewriter keys. 

ry other XL 

nge te IT 1s workiNc. | cannot do it even half 
islim #H% & dav—not yet. But I believe I shall 


o a lige doing it someday for the entire day. 
ol ut is a matter of acquiring a new habit 
N 
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of thought. Now I like God’s presence 
so much that when for a half hour or 
so he slips out of mind—as he does 
many times a day—I feel as though I had 
deserted him, and as though I had lost 
something very precious in my life. 


LY 


THE DAY HAD BEEN RICH but strenu- 
ous, so I climbed “Signal Hill” back of 
my house talking and listening to God 
ali the way up, all the way back, all the 
lovely half hour on the top. And God 
talked back! I let my tongue go loose 
and from it there flowed poetry Far more 
beautiful than any I ever composed. It 
flowed without pausing and without 
ever a failing syllable for a half hour. 
I listened astonished and full of joy and 
gratitude. I wanted a dictaphone for 
I knew that I should not be able to 
remember it—and now I cannot. 

Below me lay the rice fields and as 
I looked across them I heard my tongue 
saying aloud, “Child, just as the rice 
needs the sunshine every day, and could 
not grow if it had sun only once a week 
or one hour a day, so you need me all 
day of every day. People over all the 
world are withering because they are 
open toward God ‘only rarely. Every 
waking minute is not too much.” 

And I know that God is love hungry, 
for he is constantly pointing me to some 
dull, dead soul which he has never 
reached and wistfully urges me to help 
him reach that stolid, tight shut mind. 
Oh God, how I long to help you with 
these Moros. And with these Americans! 
And with these Filipinos! All day I see 
souls dead to God look sadly out of 
hungry eves. J want them to know my 
discovery! That any minute can be para- 
dise, that any place can be heaven! That 
any man can have God! That every man 
does have God, the moment he speaks 
to God. or listens for him! 

As I analyze myself I find several 
things happening to me as a result of 
these two months of strenuous effort to 


keep God in mind every minute. This 
concentration upon God is strenuous, 
but everything else has ceased to be so. 
I think more clearly, I forget less fre- 
quently. Things which I did with a 
strain before, I now do easily and with 
no effort whatever. I worry about noth- 
ing, and lose no sleep. I walk on air a 
good part of the time. Even the mirror 
reveals a new light in my eyes and face. 
I no longer feel in a hurry about any- 
thing. Everything goes right. Each 
minute I meet calmly as though it were 
not important. Nothing can go wrong 
excepting one thing. That is ‘that God 
may slip from my mind if I do not keep 
on my guard. If he is there, the universe 
is with me. My task is simple and clear. 


YL 


Inwarp ty this has been a very un- 
even week. As a whole, my end of the 
experiment has been failure for most of 
the week. My physical condition and too 
many distractions have proven too much 
for me, and God has not been in the 
center of my mind for one fifth of the 
time, or perhaps one tenth. But today 
has been a wonderful day, and some of 
yesterday was wonderful. The week 
with its failures and successes has taught 
me one new lesson. It is this: “I must 
talk about God, or I cannot keep him 
in my mind. I must give him away in 
order to have him.” That is the law of 
the spirit world. What one gives one 
has, what one keeps to oneself one loses. 

So in this sense one man after the 
other builds his own heaven or his hell. 
It does not matter where one is, one can 
at once begin to build heaven, by 
thoughts which one thinks while in that 

lace . I have learned the secret of 
fnavien Sidhe aeetliaie 

We have heard the saying, “All : 
man’s failures are inside himself.” And 
I am willing to confess that as yet I have 
not “striven unto blood” to win this 
battle. What I want to prove is that the 
thing can be done by all people under 





At time he wrote these letters, Dr. Laubach was teaching Moros on Mindanao Island. 
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MOMENTS WITH GOD 


all conditions, but I have not proven it 
yet. This much I do see—what an in- 
credibly high thing Jesus did. 


LY 


Last MONDAY WAS THE MOST com- 
pletely successful day of my life to 
date so far as giving my day in com- 
plete and continuous surrender to God 
is concerned—though I shall hope for 
far better days—and I remember how 
as I looked at people with a love God 
gave, they looked back and acted as 
though they wanted to go with me. I felt 
then that for a day I saw a little of that 
marvelous pull that Jesus had as he 
walked along the road day after day 
“God intoxicated” and radiant with the 
endless communion of his soul with God. 


& 


IN ALL MY LIFE I have never seen a 
sight so beautiful as Lanao tonight. . . . 
I suppose there have been equally beau- 
tiful scenes since the world was created, 
but not more beautiful for me. For it 
adequately reflected the passion of love 
which I feel toward the Lanao people 
as I look and pray from the hill. 

And as I talked and tasted the sweet- 
ness of the luscious light and told God 
that this was for me the masterpiece of 
his creation, he told me through my own 
voice: 

“Ah, child, this is but the symbol of 
beauties, and wonders which I mean 
to give you when you are willing and 
ready. I must give them, I will give 
them, if only vou will climb your spir- 
itual hill and open your soul eyes and 
look. This is what all life can have if 
you are willing. I ache with longings 
which poor little people cannot even 
suspect, to open up wider and ever 
wider universes of glory to you all.” 


YL 


I SHALL BE FORTY-SIX in two weeks. I 
no longer have the sense that life is all 
before me, as I had a few years ago. 
Some of it is behind—and a miserable. 
poor past it is, so far below what I had 
dreamed that I dare not even think of it. 
" Here is this book of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, a man who seems to pour out 
wonderful thoughts as easily as one 
pours coffee. Why could not the rest of 
the world, including of course myself, 
be gifted like he is? And so many of the 
people here, and everywhere, seem to 
have more cramped lives and hopeless 
minds even than I have. I have been 
trying to teach a boy to read this after- 
noon, but his mind seems to be like pour- 
ing water into a mosquito net. He could 
not pronounce “i” without forgettin 
“a.” What a tragedy to live in the worl 
he lives in. I felt a warm love for the 
boy, and he felt it, for his eyes were 
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moist as he told me he had neither 
father nor mother. At times when one 
looks out upon life all one sees are 
wrecks, and in upon life, too—wrecks! 
Ah, God, what is all this wreckage for? 

I sat leaning upon my typewriter for 
a long while after that sentence, for a 
voice began to talk to me. “The wreck- 
age is the birth pangs of love.” And 
when I wanted to put my arm around 
that dirty, cross-eyed orphan Moro with 
his stupid brain, 1 was proving that. . . . 


LY 


IF THERE IS ANY CONTRIBUTION that 
I have to make to the world that will 
live, surely it must be my experience 
of God on Signal Hill. This afternoon 
I climbed my way to the top, weighted 
with a sense of remorse. Everything 
wrong that I have done in twenty years 
came back and made me feel like a 
dreadful sinner. I told God about it, but 
do not intend to write any confessions 
here. We are so eager to judge people 
by their past, and it is not fair. We are 
what we are now, not an hour ago, and 
what we ere planning, not what we are 
vainly trying to forget. 

As I lay on the warm earth on Signal 
Hill last night I asked God the question: 

“Why is it that thou dost allow us on 
this earth to do nearly all the talking? 
Why do we not always hear thy voice, 
since thou art so much wiser than we 
are?” 

Instantly back came the answer. - 

could see it from beginning to end, 
a second, though it may require more 
than a minute to write it down. So many 
of these thoughts from God are hurled 
at me in an instant like that: 

“When vou are teaching the Moros 
to read, your art is to say as little as 
you can and leave them to say as much 
as they will. That is why I leave you 
to do and say as much as you can, while 
I say little. You learn by doing, even 
when you make mistakes and correct 
them. You are to be sons and daughters 
of God, and now you are taking the 
first feeble steps of infants. Every step 
vou take alone is infinitely more im- 
portant than you now imagine, because 
the thing I am preparing you for ex- 
ceeds all your imagination. So the talk- 
ing you do to me is essential. The talk- 
ing others do to you, when they are 
trying to talk up to your expectations, 
is more important than the talks you 
give to them. This is the best way to act: 
Talk a great deal to me. Let others talk 
a great deal to you, appreciating every- 
thing fine they say and neglecting their 


mistakes.” 
QO 


LAST YEAR, AS You KNow, I decided 
to try to keep God in mind all the time. 
That was rather easy for a lonesome man 
in a ae land. It has always been 
easier for the shepherds, and the monks, 


and anchorites than for people 
rounded by crowds. 

But today it is an altogether diffey 
thing. I am no longer Tonsscalll 
hours of the day from dawn to bedti 
are spent in the presence of othe 
Either this new situation will crowd ( 
out or I must take him into it all. I m 
learn a continuous silent conversation, 
heart to heart with God while look 
into other eyes and listening to oth 
voices. If I decide to do this, it ig § 
more difficult than the thing I was doi 
before. 

Yet if this experiment is to have a 

value for busy people, it must be works 
under exactly these conditions of hig 
pressure and throngs of people. 

When one has struck some wonderh 
blessing that all mankind has a rig 
to know about, no custom or false moi 
esty should prevent him from telling i 
even though it may mean the unbam nf 
of his soul to the public gaze. 

I have found such a way of life, 
ask nobody else to live it, or even 
try it. I only witness that it is wonde 
it is indeed heaven on earth. And iti 
very simple, so simple that any chill 
could practice it. Just to pray inward) 
for everybody one meets, and to keep¢ 
all day without stopping, even whe 
doing other work of every kind. 

This simple practice requires only 
gentle pressure of the will, not 
than a person can exert easily. It gro 
easier as the habit becomes fixed. 

Yet it transforms life into heave 
Everybody takes on a new richness, 3 
all the world seems tinted with glon 
I do not of course know what other 
think of me, but the joy which I haw 
within cannot be described. If 
never were any other reward than 
it would more than justify the practic 


to me. 
NG) 


Topay I HAVE NOTICED that when] 
forget other people I become fatiguet 
rather quickly, When I am reminded 
my purpose and start again holding peo 
ple, seen and unseen, before God, a new 
exhilaration comes to me, and all ti 
fatigue vanishes. 


LY 


HERE IS SOMETHING we can § 
with all of the ple in the world. 
cannot all be re or rich or beat 
tiful. They cannot all even dream beat 
tiful dreams like God gives some of ws 
They cannot all enjoy music. 
hearts do not all burn with love. Be 
everybody can learn to hold God by the 

hand and rest. And when God is reaff 
to speak, the fresh thoughts of heavel 
will flow in like a crystal spring. Ever 
body rests at the end of the day, whit 
a world gain if everybody coul rest i 
the waiting arms of the Father, and 
listen until he whispers. 
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- diff tis difficult to write a definition of the American way. 


me. Bat it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 


) bedtiz 
of Other 
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a Few peo ple realize how 
_ it is f 
vas doi 


“<q rapidly America’s economy is growing 


telling ff Anyone who spreads fears that we may be facing This trend of expansion is not slowing down. It’s 
inbartiggl another major depression ignores completely how rapidly accelerating. 


of life, much America has changed since the 1930's. 


even ; Many exciting new industries are predictable as we 
onderfilf Industrial research and development have broad- | h f f ; 
And til 4 the base of . , earn how to make full use of atomic energy. Another 
; my and, even more , 5; 
ny - Ka a es “ “ev o ahi cei y - 4a important new field will be electronic machinery that 
inwardly av 1e OT wo 1 : : ‘ . ; 
keep a a eee ee Oe Sees ae a ny will make work easier, production swifter. Our scien- 


on whe creasing expansion in the years to come. 


l. > 
s only Here are just two examples of what has happened. stronger than any metals we now know. New home 


ot mo ' appliances are on the way. More uses for the gas 
It grow The first electric refrigerator with a sealed-in mech- 


ad. anism was introduced by General Electric in 1926, and 


tists are experimenting with metal crystals 50 times 


turbine are coming out of jet-engine experiments. 


aa Bis production in that year required only a few hun- These are only a few of the things General Electric 
r sim dred people. Today, refrigerators and freezers make is interested in, and other companies, of course, are 
h I hav up a billion-dollar business which employs more than hard at work on equally promising projects. 
ed 100,000 men and women in manufacturing, plus addi- Our belief in a long-term period of industrial 
practic tional thousands in retailing and distribution. The growth is not wishful speculation. It’s being backed 
freezer itself has made possible another whole new by the greatest building program America has ever 
industry, frozen foods. seen. Last year, the nation’s industries spent 28 billion, 
tate In 1939, most of us knew electronics only as tubes 4oo million dollars for new plant and equipment; 
me in our radio, and the entire industry sold 230 million this year, they will spend only slightly less. Our own 


d, anew dollars’ worth of equipment. Electronics is now a 414- investment since 1946 has already reached more than 


| all a billion dollars. In 1954, a record 175 million dollars 


billion-dollar business, and some experts predict it will 
will be invested in new plant facilities by G.E., 24°% 


grow to 20 billions in the 1960's. General Electric, just 
one producer, now has electronic-equipment factories more than last year. 
Jd. The in 13 different parts of the country and has stepped This is the kind of confidence we have in the 


Up its payroll in this field to 27,000 in just 15 years. country’s future. 


Progress 1s Our Most Important Product 
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Board Restates Stand on 
Nonsegregated Schools 


At its June executive committee meet- 
ing, the Board of National Missions re- 
affirmed its position that “segregation is 
not a policy of the Board for the schools 
which it maintains.” The statement was 
made in light of the recent Supreme 
Court decision declaring segregation in 
public schools to be unconstitutional. 

“The Board of National Missions wel- 
comes the decision of the Supreme 
Court,” the executive committee stated, 
going on to say that the decision would 
“undoubtedly make it easier for stu- 
dents, in areas where segregation has 
been locally enforced, to take advan- 
tage of opportunities already available 
to them.” 

National Missions schools in some 
southern states, notwithstanding the 
open-door policy, have had to be gov- 
erned by state laws prohibiting mixed 
enrollment. Three coeducational mis- 
sions boarding schools now made up en- 
tirely of Negro students are in Georgia, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina, the 
three states which have expressed the 
most marked opposition to giving up 
segregation in education. Whatever may 
be the developments during the period 
of transition, the Board of National Mis- 
sions will conduct its work in full ac- 
cordance with the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Supreme Court decision. 

The Board pointed out in its formal 
statement: “As conditions have changed, 
the makeup of the student bodies has 
also changed. Striking illustrations are 
Warren Wilson Junior College, Swan- 
nanoa, North Carolina; Menaut School, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; and Tucson 
Indian Training School, Tucson, Arizona. 
Warren Wilson, originally established 
for young people from the southern 
mountain area, now enrolls students 
from many parts of the United States 
and from foreign countries, and Negroes 
are included in its student body, Menaul 
and Tucson, established for Spanish- 
speaking and Indian students respective- 
ly, now receive eligible students of any 
language or racial background. 

“In certain states which have ex- 
pressed the most marked opposition to 
giving up segregation in education, it 
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may be some time before white students 
will seek admission in Board schools 
now made up entirely of Negro students. 
In other cases, as at Barber-Scotia Col- 
lege in Concord, North Carolina, a bi- 
racial student body in the relatively near 
future is probable. 

“Local conditions, the climate of pub- 
lic opinion, and the availability of edu- 
cational facilities for various ages will 
determine the rapidity with which the 
constructive changes made possible by 
the Supreme Court decision are accept- 
ed. Meantime, the Board continues its 
policy of open enrollment without re- 
striction as to race.” 


Women’s Quadrennial: 


Highlights and Sidelights 


By now the quadrennial meeting of 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Women’s Organizations, held in Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, during the week of June 
1 to 7, is history, But the 9,700 women 
who attended are seeing to it that their 
renewed dedication, the outlined objec- 
tives, and the practical information they 
received will influence the half-million 
PWO members during the coming quad- 
rennium, Already many synodical presi- 
dents have reported on the quadrennial 
at stated June meetings; undoubtedly 
countless other delegates and visitors 
have given interim accounts. But, after a 
summer of sifting out impressions, the 
bulk of the delegates will make their 
formal reports in the fall, 

The overflow attendance, the new 
goals and officers, and the impressive 
statistics (see P.L., June 26) are certain 
to loom large in most descriptions of the 
National Meeting. Other sure-to-be- 
mentioned aspects are the worship pro- 
grams, addresses by church leaders, and 
the sidelights that sometimes are longer 
remembered than the conspicuous high 
spots. 


Programs Emphasize 
Spiritual Life 
“We are saying to all who seek a 
sure direction in the confusion and pres- 
sures of our time: “Christ is the Way,’ ” 
said Mrs. W. Verne Buchanan, president 
for the 1950-54 quadrennium, in her 
keynoting dedication. Throughout the 











week the relevancy of the meeting; 
theme—“Christ is the Way”—to today; 
crises was reiterated, and the need fy 
deepening spiritual resources was em 
phasized. 

Programs, held in the Hall of Music 
were planned as worship experienca, 
Mrs, J. T. Robison of Texarkana, Texy 
opened each morning session with a ded- 
ication of the day, followed by a Bibk 
study period conducted by Dr. Sam 
uel H. Moffett of Princeton, New Jersey. 

The evening programs stressed vat 
ous aspects of the theme and include 
dramatic presentations and messags 
from overseas visitors and other ou: 
standing churchwomen. Some of th 
most memorable were from Mrs. Jame 
D. Wyker, president of United Churd 
Women; Miss Leila Anderson, recent) 
elected assistant general secretary, Ne 
tional Council of Churches; and 
Helen Kim, president of Ewha Colleg, 
Seoul, Korea. 

Culmination of the spiritual emphass 
of the week was the Sunday momin 
service, at which Dr. Louis H, Evan 
preached, and the Communion servic 
in the afternoon, at which Dr. Euger 
Carson Blake officiated; 150 womea 
elders participated in the Communia 
service. 


Board Leaders 
Stress Current Problems 

On three successive mornings, it 
portant addresses by Board leaden 
sharpened the women’s awareness of te 
day’s problems and how the Church i 
providing answers. 

Dr. Charles T. Leber, general sect 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
said: “The missionary more than aij 
other American is living and movi 
where Communism has its greatest ap 
peal, Day by day he deals with peopk 
in whose hearts the struggle of conflict 
ing loyalties is carried on. . . . The mit 
sionary more than any other Westem@ 
is in a position,to talk to these peopk 
and help those who are feeling the # 
traction of Communism and wonderitt 
what to do about it.” 

But Communism is not the only thret 
to Christianity, Dr, Leber reminded th 
women. Fascism and the revival of a 
cient religions such as Islam, Buddhiss 
Hinduism, and Shintoism imperil Can 
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anity, as do secularism and fanatic na- 

nalism, he explained. 

Dr. Ganse Little of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, stated that the Board of Christian 
Education, of which he is president, is 
the third missionary Board—that the 
Boards of National Missions and Foreign 
Missions are missionary in space, while 
the Board of Christian Education is mis- 
sionary in time. 

“Every parent, to deserve the name 
of Christian, must be a ‘missionary’ par- 
ent to his own child. Children are not 
born Christians; they are educated to 
become Christians. The important func- 
tion of parenthood is the right to teach; 
to neglect this opportunity is to sabotage 
the church of tomorrow,” Dr. Little de- 
clared. 

‘It’s hard to put down roots through 
a city pavement,” Dr, Hermann N. 
Morse, general secretary of the Board of 
National Missions, told his audience. 
‘The city is always playing host to new- 
comers and to groups in transition. . . . 
The circumstances of city living magnify 
the difficulties and minimize the aids for 
the work of the church. 

“No one church can do it alone,” Dr. 
Morse said; “it requires the collective, 
dynamic effort of all of us working to- 
gether, .. . If the city is lost for God, 
we are well on our way to losing all 
America.” 


Moderator Lloyd and 
Dr. Mackay Address Group 


Two pressing concerns to Presbyte- 
tians—Church union and the nature of 
trith-were analyzed in addresses by 
Moderator Ralph Waldo Lloyd and past 
Moderator John A. Mackay. 

In his first public comment since the 
three Presbyterian General Assemblies 
approved the Plan of Union, Dr. Lloyd 
briefed the meeting on the advantages 
and prospects of the merger. Members 
must become acquainted across the lines 
of the Churches and “be courageous in 
view of any discouragement or opposi- 
tion” before union is a reality, he ad- 
vised, 

After defining the difference between 
knowledge and wisdom, Dr. Mackay 
said that spiritual freedom, intellectual 
insight, and moral sensitivity are results 
of commitment to Christ the Truth. 
“Falsehood in all its forms is rejected 
for the simple reason that a lie is a stab 
at the heart of the community of those 
who should hold the truth in love, 

“One problem which needs special 
exploration in the light of Christ at the 
Present time is the problem of fanati- 
tism, which is a grave issue in our coun- 
try and other countries. The fanatic . . . 
usually starts from a half-truth which he 
makes an absolute truth, and thereafter 
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is violently opposed to all viewpoints 
and ideas which challenge his own.” 

Dr. Mackay prefaced his address with 
the observation that, “There is nothing 
in American Christianity today with the 
degree of importance of the resurgence 
of the laity. American Presbyterianism 
and Protestantism owe an incalculable 
debt to the women. As I recently told 
the Presbyterian Men, the men are just 
catching up to the women.” 


Quadrennial Sidelights 


—Special tribute was paid to Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, member of a 
PWO circle in the National Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C. She was pre- 
sented in absentia with a gold pin signi- 
fying honorary membership in the Na- 
tional Council of PWO. It was an- 
nounced that Presbyterian women across 
the nation had contributed money for a 
fund (to be divided among three proj- 
ects) to honor the First Lady, who was 
also made an honorary member of the 
Boards of National Missions, Foreign 
Missions, and Christian Education. 

The day after the meeting, Mrs. W. 
Verne Buchanan received the following 
telegram from Mrs, Eisenhower: “. . . I 
accept the membership enthusiastically 
and I wish that in receiving this mem- 
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bership it were possible for me to meet 
all of you. The many good deeds of the 
National Council have lent to the organ- 
ization a reputation as fine as it is uni- 
versal. I am proud to be counted as a 
member of it. Please extend my warm 
greetings and best wishes for everyone 
gathering in this year’s meeting.” 

—In their report, the three Board Sec- 
retaries for Women’s Work—Mildred 
Roe, Elsie Penfield, and Margaret Shan- 
non—spoke with deep conviction of the 
creative power of women working to- 
gether. 

—Mrs. W. Verne Buchanan, after 
four years of travel in South America and 
throughout the United States, will be- 
come president of the PWO society in 
her home church, the First Presbyterian 
of New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

—Largest synodical delegations were 
from Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Penn- 
sylvania; the smallest from Idaho, Cana- 
da, and New England. Delegates who 
traveled farthest were from the Presby- 
tery of Alaska. 

—Mrs. Rosa Page Welch of Chicago 
was in charge of music, Participating 
in the programs and services were the 
Maryville College Choir and the Mosaic 
Choir, composed of students from fif- 
teen National Missions schools in the 
United States, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
Alaska. 
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9,700 Presbyterian women came to Purdue University, during the week of June 1, for 
their National Meeting. Plenary sessions were held in Hall of Music (background ). 
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NEWS 


Evanston: 


For Two Weeks 


Host to the World 


For the first time in the history of the 
modern “ecumenical movement,” a 
world church conference will be held in 
the United States this summer, August 
15-31. That the most significant religious 
meeting ever held in the United States 
is to assemble on the campus of North- 
western University, at Evanston, Illinois, 
is still a matter of astonishment to some 
of the city’s residents. But Evanstonians 
are proud of their community of 73,000 
and Northwestern University with its 
more than 8,000 students. The Univer- 
sity itself was founded on a religious 
basis and preceded the beginnings of the 
village of Evanston. 

Though adjacent to America’s second- 
largest metropolis, the city is not just a 
suburb but has a distinct life of its own. 
Certainly, by its origin, history, and pres- 
ent achievement, it is a most fitting place 
for the holding of a great religious 
gathering. 

Most great happenings owe their be- 
ginning to the determination of one per- 
son. In this case he is the dean emeritus 
of Northwestern’s Graduate School, Dr. 
James Alton James. His desire for the 
unity of the Christian Church led him to 
be selected as a delegate to the First 
World Conference on Faith and Order 
in 1927. Again, in 1937, he represented 
his church at the conferences in Oxford 
and Edinburgh when it was voted to 
form the World Council of Churches. 
When it became known that the Sec- 
ond Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches would be held in America, and 
preferably upon a university campus, 
Dean James said to himself (and then to 
others): “Why not in Evanston and at 
Northwestern?” 

Shortly, the University—through its 
board of trustees—together with Garrett 
Biblical Institute (Methodist), Seabury- 
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First Methodist Church, Evanston, where 


Western Theological Seminary (Episco- 
pal), the Evanston Council of Churches, 
the Evanston Chamber of Commerce, 
and the city fathers sent the official invi- 
tation to the World Council of Churches. 


One thing had been lacking in the 
facilities of the University—an assembly 
hall large enough to accommodate the 
crowds that would wish to gather for 
such an important meeting. A combina- 
tion fieldhouse and auditorium had been 
projected and partially financed, but 
completion awaited the necessary funds. 
At this juncture, Foster G. McGaw, son 
of a Presbyterian missionary and a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, came to the 
rescue with a munificent gift of $400,- 
000. “McGaw Memorial Hall” was ready 
by the summer of 1953, It is so spacious 
that the 600 delegates and 150 consult- 
ants can be seated at tables and there 
will still be room for more than 2,300 
seats on the main floor. A press gallery 
will hold 400. The “bleachers” accom- 
modate 3,300—a grand total of about 
7,000 people. 

Other attractive invitations had to be 
taken into account. Dean James and his 
cohorts eagerly awaited an answer. At 
last came the word that, despite all the 
advantages which Evanston and North- 
western offered, it would cost $25,000 
more to hold an assembly there than 
near the East Coast. That did not stop 
the doughty dean. He secured the 
pledge of $5,000 from the Lindgren 
Foundation, established to further Chris- 
tian unity and world peace. A trustee of 
the University gave a similar sum. 
Others gave in proportion, and the 
$25,000 was pledged. A strong argu- 
ment, in addition to the superlative 
physical equipment offered, is that fact 
that delegates from other countries of 


Assembly worship services will be held 


the world would meet in a location much 
more representative of the religious life 
of America as a whole by coming toa 
midwestern city. 

When word came that the invitation 
was accepted, things began to move, 
Early preparations were made through 
the chaplain’s office, acting as a liaison 
between the University and the World 
Council, working closely with the Evans. 
ton Council of Churches. The various 
departments of the University were 
alerted. It was determined that the regu- 
lar summer session of the University, 
with the exception of the technological 
institute, would be shortened two weeks. 
This means that the Assembly partic- 
pants—600 delegates, 150 consultants, 
120 youth, official observers, and staff- 
can all be housed on the campus and 
fed in the student dining halls. 

Despite the facilities of Northwestem 
University, it was clear from the outset 
that the whole community must be it- 
volved in preparations to receive the 
World Council’s Assembly. More than 
two years ago, religious and civic lead- 
ers of Evanston and other “North Shore” 
communities formed a “Committee of 
One Hundred” to handle a wide variety 
of arrangements for the Assembly, This 
committee still goes by its original name, 
though it now numbers more than 300. 
The original budget, established at the 
inception of the Committee of 100, was 
set at $17,000. Additional expenses, 
however, have tripled that sum, much 
of which is being contributed by 
churches in the vicinity of Evanston. 

A Transportation Committee is pre 
pared to greet the delegates and take 
them, plus baggage, to their places of 
residence. It will also assist in helping 
departures and wishing those from over 
seas bon voyage. The work of the Accom- 
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dations Committee is the finding of 
ames to house the 600 accredited visi- 
us plus spouses. This task was assumed 
w the Evanston Council of Church 
Women, working also with churches in 
jjoining towns. The quota of enough 
tomes to furnish room and breakfast for 
he accredited visitors is already nearly 


ned. 
Perhaps the most important tasks of 
» Committee of 100 have been as- 
signed to its subcommittee on public 
lations. This committee works in 
ose cooperation with the public rela- 
ions department of the University. All 
wutgoing mail, which passes through the 
canceling machines at the Evanston 
post office, has carried—on the 70,000 
pieces since the first of March—the 
legend, “Evanston Welcomes World 
Council of Churches August 1954.” 
Thousands of pieces of literature 
have been distributed. Classes for lead- 
es in local churches have been con- 
ducted. The churches have been en- 
couraged to hold discussion groups and 
forums. Large posters will soon appear 
in prominent places and will be lent to 
the churches in turn. The larger stores 
are planning special window displays. 
Street decorations will help express the 
welcome of the community. Information 
maps, listings of restaurants, information 
booths are all projected. 


Then there are tickets. So numerous 
have been the requests for tickets to the 
eleven plenary sessions open to the pub- 
lic that within a month after the Evans- 
ton office began filling requests, 26,000 
of the 33,000 available tickets had been 
sold, Those who are unable to secure 
tickets for plenary sessions will still be 
welcome at the Festival of Faith in Chi- 
cago’s Soldier Field on August 15. 

In addition to ticket requests, there 
has also been an ever-increasing flood of 
questions, suggestions, and requests, 
which have been answered with letters 
and not just mimeographed bulletins. 
Missives addressed to the Mayor, to the 
University, to the World Council (under 
many names) are channeled to this com- 
mittee office. From overseas come re- 
quests concerning the city and the Uni- 
versity. From all parts of our country 
are questions as to housing. “Please re- 
serve a room and private bath for me” 
isnot an uncommon appeal. 

When the day of registration comes 
on August 15, when the guests from over 
the world arrive at this university city, 
they will find open hearts, ready hands, 
and understanding minds. Northwestern 
University and the city of Evanston are 
determined to make the Second Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches an 
event of superlative importance to the 
Church and the world. _pyut G. Macy 


Program Director, Evanston Committee of 100 


Jury 10, 1954 































How To Get More Enjoyment 
Out of Life... 


Invest in an American Bible 
Society Annuity where your 
money does a vital Christian 
work, 


You can enjoy the generous, regu- 
lar, assured income you receive 
from your American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement with a clear 
conscience, for your money, safely 
invested in carefully selected, safe 
securities during your lifetime, 
helps to advance a Great Cause. 

It is used to translate the Scrip- 
tures into all languages and to dis- 
tribute them wherever the light of 
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American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet PL-3 entitled 


Truth is needed, always “without 
note or comment” and in impartial 
cooperation with all denominations. 

Scriptures go to Korea where our 
boys crave the comfort and spirit- 
ual uplift of God’s Word, to all our 
armed forces wherever they are, to 
prisoners, to refugees, to the spirit- 
ually needy in Africa, Formosa, 
Hong Kong, Japan, and in the dark 
forgotten jungles of South America. 

No wonder ABS Annuitants live 
longer-than-average lives and get 
more joy out of life! Learn how you 
too may give and receive greatly. 
Send for the interesting, illuminat- 


ing booklet, “A Gift That Lives.” 











| 
- Mail This 
| — “A Gift That Lives.” 
§ Without 
Fail! 
. . Name 
t 
Address 
t . 
1 Cisy....... 
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NEWS 
Three Church Leaders 
Die Unexpectedly 


Three prominent Presbyterian church- 
men, two veteran pastors and one a lav- 
man, died unexpectedly last month. 
They were: Dr. William Thomson 
Hanzsche of Trenton, New Jersey (see 
next col.); Dr. Harold Elliott Nicely of 
Rochester, New York; and Mr. Ralph A. 
Nixdorf, of Garden City, New York. 

Dr. Hanzsche, pastor for thirty-two 
years of the Prospect Street Presby- 
terian Church in Trenton, suffered a 
stroke as he was leaving his church on 
June 18. He died three days later, He 
would have been sixty-three on July 28. 

The New Jersey pastor was a trustee 
of the General Assembly and a well- 
known author and radio and television 
speaker. In 1929-33 he was editor of the 
Church’s national journal, The Presby- 
terian Magazine. Since its inception, he 
has been president of the board of direc- 
tors of PrespYTERIAN LIFE. 

Dr. Hanzsche was author of ten books 
and several pamphlets. His latest book, 
published earlier this vear, was entitled 
Forgotten Founding Fathers and de- 
scribed Presbyterian achievements in 
colonial America, He was a director of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society. 

Dr. Nicely, for sixteen vears pastor of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church in Roch- 
ester, died in his sleep of a heart attack 
on Saturday night, June 6. He was fiftv- 
three, and had planned to conduct the 
Communion service at which his passing 
was announced. 

Dr. Nicely was a member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly's Permanent Commission 
on Interchurch Relations, the General 
Board of the National Council of 
Churches, and the board of trustees of 
Princeton Seminary. Well known as a 
preacher and civic leader, he led the 
movement which made the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. the first major Protestant 
church to come out in favor of social se- 
curity for pastors (see P.L., June 21, °52). 

Mr. Nixdorf, public relations manager 
for the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, died June 5 in Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, when a gun he 
was cleaning accidentally discharged. 
The accident occurred at the home of his 
father-in-law, following a short vacation. 
Mr. Nixdorf was forty-eight vears old. 

The New York telephone executive 
was an elder in Christ’s Presbyterian 
Church, Hempstead, Long Island, and 
had been first vice-president of the 
Board of Christian Education and a 
member of the General Council of the 
General Assembly. He had previously 
served as an executive committee mem- 
ber of the Board of Christian Education 
and of the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men. 
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**Frontiersman 
of the Faith” 


Twenty-five years ago, a stocky young 
Presbyterian pastor from Trenton, New 
Jersey, was asked to luncheon in New 
York City with two members of the 
Church's General Council. 

The young man, already known out- 
side his own congregation as a preacher 
and as a radio speaker, had no idea 
what the luncheon meeting was about, 
But he soon learned. He was asked to 
give up his pastorate at Trenton’s 
Prospect Street Church for the editor- 
ship of the Church's national journal, 
The Presbyterian Magazine. 

Thirty-eight-yvear-old William Thom- 
son Hanzsche declined. He had a lot of 
ideas about what the Church’s maga- 
zine should be, but no formal editorial 
experience, And he didn't want to leave 
the pastorate. 

But his hincheon hosts did not give up 
easily, Finally Dr. Hanzsche agreed, on 
the condition that he continue also in his 
Trenton pulpit. He took over as editor in 
October, 1929. In the November issue, 
the slogan “The Presbyterian Magazine 
for Every Presbyterian Family” appeared 
in a house ad, 

This suggestion, however. was not to 
be realized in the life of The Presbyte- 
rian Magazine. Despite able editing and 
the growing popularity of the journal, 
publication was suspended in July, 1933, 
by the General Assembly. The depression 
had ended a chapter in the history of 
Church journalism. In a final word to 
the readers, the editor said, “There is 
a very great need which must be met 
today—the need of reaching our min- 
isters and officers and people with in- 
spiration and information. Some- 
thing must be done to bring the print- 
ing press back again to the service of 
the Church.” 

In 1938, the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation began to publish a handsome, 
well-illustrated journal called Pageant. 
Its editors were Dr. Charles J. Turck, 
now president of Macalester College, 
and Dr. William Thomson Hanzsche. 
Pageant, potential successor to The Pres- 
byterian Magazine as the Church’s offi- 
cial journal, lasted but a vear. 

In spite of these seeming setbacks, 
William Hanzsche was determined that 
Presbyterians should have an official 
journal. Year after year he pressed his 
convictions. In 1945 a special lay com- 
mittee of the General Assembly took up 
the call for a Church family magazine. 
A committee on a Church paper was 
formed with Dr. Hanzsche as chairman. 
In 1946, Dr. Hanzsche laid the case of 
his committee brilliantly before the 


Dr. William Thomson Hanazsche 


General Assembly. The result wa 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe. 

Dr, Hanzsche, chairman of the Com 
mittee on A Church Paper, became th 
President of the Board of Directors o 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE in 1947, and waste 
elected each year since that time 
Heading a board which represented m 
one segment of the Church, but reported 
directly to the General Assembly of th 
whole Church, William Hanzsche fe 
vored always the enlistment of directors 
who were leading churchmen or peopk 
of stature in publishing and allied fields 
He declared early that the magazine 
must . . bring to the mind of th 
Church the whole task of the Church” 

Faithful Presbyterian, pioneer in radio 
and television preaching, author, and 
Church statesman, William Thomson 
Hanzsche died on June 21, 1954. Editors 
of PrespyrertaN Lire were among the 
hundreds who heard past Moderator 
John A. Mackay describe him in a me 
morial service as a “frontiersman of the 
faith.” They could readily. agree when 
Dr. Mackay, noting the few times th 
Board President’s name appeared in al 
the issues published in six years, com 
cluded that it was Dr. Hanzsche’s pur 
pose to have a magazine to serve the 
Church, and not a vehicle in which he 
himself might gain an audience. 

It is not our purpose here to assess the 
whole, rich life of William Thomson 
Hanzsche. He never sought persondl 
praise. More than any man, nevertheless 
he made PressyTeRIAN Lire possible 
As Dr. Mackay stated, “Our Churebi 
magazine is his monument.” 

The record is also written in his books, 
his sermons, his achievements, and in the 
lives of the people he served. It is ow 
privilege to express our gratitude for bis 
vision, his counsel, his support, and his 
loyal friendship. It has been good t 
share in the tasks he loved, 

—THE EDITORS 
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forld Council Lists 
sembly Radio-TV Shows 


“The sands of families over the nation 
1 participate in the Evanston Assem- 
Me of the World Council of Churches 
wihout spending a single penny. They 
ia participate simply by a flick of their 
fio or television dial. Through these 
wadia American families will join in the 
Pe hip, the discussions, the pageantry 
Second Assembly sessions, which will 
betaking place on the campus of North- 
western University from August 15 to 31. 

(All times listed are Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time. Adjustments should be 
made for other time zones.) 
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RADIO 
Day’s End. Station WMAQ, Chicago, 




































ult waslll 17-90-11:45 p.m. Speakers drawn from 

Assembly participants. July 11, 15, 18, 22, 
he Com-f 3, 29; August 1 and 8. 
‘ame theif Let There Be Light. See newspaper for | 
-ctors off hour. Weeks of July 5, 12, and 19. 

l wastrel Faith in Action. NBC stations. 9:15-9:30 
it time am. The five presidents of the World | 
‘nted mo fm Council of Churches will deal with some 
reported fg of the major issues at Evanston. August 
v of thei = 8, 15, 22, and 29. 

‘che {fq Reviewing Stand. Mutual Broadcasting 
lirector Company stations. 11:30 a.m. Assembly 
r peopl participants speaking. August 8 and 15. 
d fel Pilgrimage (new title for National Ves- 
sa gazine pers). ABC stations, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Dr. 
a James A. Pike and the Reverend John 
: of the Pyle in dialogues on the World Council 
‘hurch. of Churches. August 8 and 15. 

in radio University of Chicago Round Table. 
of, and NBC stations. 1:30-2:00 p.m. Participants 
homson ff drawn from Assembly leaders. August 8, 
Editors ff 15, 22, and September 5. 

ong theif National Radio Pulpit. NBC stations. 
erator 10:00-10:30 a.m. August 15, Dr. Harold 
n a me-M™ Bosley, pastor of First Methodist Church, 
» of the Evanston, speaker. August 22, Dr. Ralph 
» when W. Sockman, speaker. 

nes the 

‘= TELEVISION 

fe pur. Frontiers of Faith. NBC-TV stations. 
rve the 1:30-2:00 p.m. July 11, “The Christian 
sich he and His Vocation”; July 18, “The World 

Community”; July 25, “Evangelism.” 
eas te Man and Religion. Station WNBQ-TV, 
~~ Mm Chicago. 11:00-11:30 a.m. A lecture series 
a sponsored jointly by the National Broad- 
erson @ casting Company and Northwestern. Uni- 
theless, versity. To feature Assembly participants. 
ossible. July 11, 18, 25; August 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; Sep- 
hurchs## tember 5, 12, 19, and 26. 

The Pulpit. Station WNBQ-TV, Chi- 
books, # cago. 10:30-10:45 a.m. Speakers drawn 
| in the al Assembly participants. August 1, 8, 
is Our , 42, and 29. 
for hs A Preview of Evanston. NBC-TV sta- 
nd his @ tions. 4:30-5:00 p.m. August 14. 
od © Opening Service of Assembly. CBS- 

TV stations. 11:00 a.m.-12:00 noon. Tele- 
pron @ °St from First Methodist Church, Evans- 





ton. August 15. 
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Beulah Presbyterian Church 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Church members will 
be proud to own 


Beautiful 
KEEPSAKE PLATES 


® picturing your Church 
® decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 


Every member or friend of your 
Church will be proud to own one of 
these lovely commemorative plates. 
Your Church or Chancel is beauti- 
fully reproduced on the face in per- 
manently fired single or multi-color 
ceramics. Historical data is printed 
and fired on backs of plates. 
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® ideal for anniversaries, bazaars 


LAWORLD WIDE Ari Studios 















Here is an ideal project for anni- 
versaries, dedications, commemora- 
tions of all kinds. And this spiritual 
remembrance makes a wonderful gift 
for friends and loved ones. Send to- 
day for complete information. 


For sample plates and details, write: 


COVINGTON 10, TENNESSEE 








DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DESIRED __ 


by suburban church of 800 members. Permanent position, good pay, friendly, cooperative 
atmosphere. You must be able to lead and inspire young people; work harmoniously with staff 
and membership. Attractive appearance and well balanced personality important. Write details 
of experience, salary, qualifications, references, and age in first letter. We will reply promptly 
and fully to each qualified applicant keeping inquiry confidential if you specify. Write Neil 
McDade, Chairman, Northside Presbyterian Church, Box 831, Chattanooga 1, Tennessee. 


People"Go Crazy’Over These 





New Kinds of ‘Greeting Cards 
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TOYCARDS 
Cards for chil- 
dren — and each 
holds a real 
T 


T’S fun to show cards as unusual as these 

—and it’s easy to make extra spending 
money all year ’round! 

Your friends and neighbors will marvel at 
the rich glowing colors, the beautiful brand- 
new designs, the magic-like surprises that 
actually DO things! They'll give you big 
orders for famous Phillips box assortments 
of Christmas and All Occasion greeting cards. 

NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED, we show you 
easy ways for any beginner to make money! 





“How it Has Helped Out” 


“I’m no salesman. But these cards 
have been a delight to me. I just 
get permission to show the cards! The 
other day I got one order for $17.45. 
How it has helped out!" 

—Mrs. Bill Withington, Wis. 





Won't tell who 
sent them until 
the ord! 


taking orders for them in spare time! 











SECRET PAL 
CaAROS 
CARDS THAT 
mOVE 





They expand... 










pop up - @ 
unusual tricks 





You make as much as 55c on each box. 


FREE SAMPLES. Mail coupon below—without 
money—for sample boxes on approval; free 
samples of new “Name-Imprinted” Christ- 
mas Cards. No obligation. 

—— eee eee ea ss ee 

PHILLIPS CARD CO., Studio PP-8 (Palo Alto, Calif.) 9 

I (lf you live East of Rockies, (Newton, Mess.) 

address Newton office) | 

Please rush—for FREE TRIAL—sample boxes 
| on approval, money-making plan. Also Free Sam- 
— of ‘“‘Name-Imprinted’’ Christmas Cards. 1 
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NEWS 
Marines Help 
Koreans Build Church 


When members of the Presbyterian 
Church in Chuk Won Ni, Korea, ran 
into difficulties in rebuilding their 
church, which had been destroyed dur- 
ing the war, they appealed to the chap- 
lain of the First Marine Division Head- 
quarters, located three miles distant 
from the church. As a result, the Marines 
contributed money, and in addition 
some of the labor. Three hundred sev- 
enty-five dollars from the last World 
Wide Communion Sunday offering (see 
“Korea: A Roof for the Church,” P.L., 
Sept. 9, '53), helped complete the sanc- 
tuary. 

On Easter, the congregation dedi- 
cated their new church. Two helicopters 
sent by the First Marine Division to 
Seoul took the Reverend Tae Yung Ham, 
Vice-President of Korea and a retired 
Presbyterian minister; his secretary, Dr. 
Kyung Chik Han, pastor of the Young 
Nak Church in Seoul; and the Reverend 
E, Otto DeCamp, Presbyterian mission- 
ary, to Chuk Won Ni. 

At the dedication, after the Reverend 
Tae Yung Ham, Vice-President of 
Korea, read a citation of thanks to Chap- 
lain Smith and the Marine unit. Mr. De- 
Camp preached in English to 100 Ma- 
rines, then in Korean to 150 Koreans. 
Major General R. M, Pate, commanding 
general of the First Marine Division, 
also took part in the service. The con- 
gregation placed a plaque in the corner- 
stone of the church designating the 
building as a memorial to seven Marines 
who lost their lives in action in Korea. 


Cuban City Honors 
Presbyterian Pastor 


The City Council of Encrucijada, 
Cuba, has voted to name one of the city 
streets in honor of the Reverend Ferreol 
J. Gomez, former National Missions pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church there. The 
recommendation came from the local 
Masonic Order. 

During the ten years he served in 
the area, Mr. Gomez founded the com- 
bined church, school, and clinic program 
of Encrucijada. Because of his influence, 
doctors in the town have given their 
services free as needed. The church has 
grown to more than one hundred mem- 
bers, with the large church school char- 
acteristic of Cuban evangelical churches. 
The day school now trains about 120 
students annually. 

Mr. Gomez died in 1939, after return- 
ing from the meeting of the International 
Missionary Council at Tamabaram, near 
Madras, India, but the city of Encruci- 
jada, in the midst of Cuba’s sugar-mill 
country, still remembers and honors him. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundredth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Dunmore, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend Edward A. Dowey, pastor). 

Seventy-fifth. The First Presbyterian 
Church, McPherson, Kansas (the Rev- 
erend Ralph W. Hand, Jr., pastor). 

The El Rito Presbyterian Church, 
Chacon, New Mexico (the Reverend 
Epifanio Romero, pastor). 

Sixtieth. Glenville Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio (the Reverend 
Claude L. Roe, pastor). 

Fiftieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Sedan, Minnesota (the Reverend John 
H. Mastin, pastor). At the service a new 
church building was dedicated. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

The Wilshire Presbyterian Church, 
Santa Ana, California (the Reverend 
Garland G. Lacey, pastor), for a new 
church. 

Third Presbyterian Church, Rockford, 
Illinois (the Reverend Robert Bruce 
Davis, pastor), for a new church, 

Third Presbyterian Church, Sioux 
City, Iowa (the Reverend Harris G. 
Hilscher, pastor), for a new church. 

Pioneer Presbyterian Church, Winters, 
California (the Reverend Stewart C. 
Potter, pastor), for a Christian social 
education building. 


CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Wheaton, 
Illinois (the Reverend Robert Bowman 
Stewart), for a new sanctuary. 

First Presbyterian Church of Iron 
County, Iron River, Michigan (the Rev- 
erend Ernest E. Schroeder, pastor), for 
a new church. 


DEDICATIONS: 

The Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota (the Reverend 
David A. Searfoss, pastor), for a Chris- 
tian education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Winter 
Haven, Florida (the Reverend Robert 
B. Hamilton, pastor), for nine stained 
glass windows portraying the leading 
scenes in the life of Christ. 

First Presbyterian Church, Logan, 
Ohio (the Reverend Earl F. Schottke, 
pastor), for Westminster House, a Chris- 
tian education building. 

The Princeton Presbyterian Church, 
Morton, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Lindley Ewing Cook, pastor), for a new 
church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Ocean 
City, New Jersey (the Reverend George 
Fischer, pastor), for a new organ. 

Pioneer Presbyterian Church, Chat- 
field, Minnesota (the Reverend Charles 
H. Dierenfield, pastor), for a new 
organ, the gift of Mr, and Mrs. Vincent 
Kadlec. 


Of People and Places 


@ Cherry tree presented in thar 
a token of appreciation for an anny 
of a $250-or-more scholarship 
pan’s International Christian Uni 
Tokyo, Centre College, Danville, 
tucky, recently received a Jag 
cherry tree which was sent b 
Hachiro Yuasa, president of the 
versity. The tree was planted on 
tre’s campus. 3 
The scholarship fund is raised 
Centre College’s student Sharit 
mittee for Christian projects. Soop 
will send another $250 scholarship, 
Committee's goal of $800 this year h, 
been exceeded, with additional fundse 
pected. Other Christian projects benef 
by gifts from the Committee’s funds, 


@® Organists retire. Announcement hy 
been made of the retirement of Mis 
Mary A, Thornton as organist of Fini 
Presbyterian Church, Lewisburg, Pe 
sylvania (the Reverend Peter J. West 
pastor). Miss Thornton served 1 
church for fifty-six years. 

After thirty-seven years as organistd 
the Presbyterian Church, Michigan Git, 
Indiana (the Reverend Charles ¢ 
Lindsay, pastor), Mrs. Harriett B. Gat 
resigned recently. A reception 
tendered her by the congregation. 


@ New “dorm” for Parsons College 
Presbyterian-related Parsons College 
Fairfield, Iowa, announced recently the 
completion of the Hubert E. Howan 
Men’s Dormitory, named in honor ofa 
former member of the board of trustees 
The two-story building will house sixty 
students, and contains lounge and recre 
ation facilities. 

The citizens of Fairfield underwrite 
a major share of the school’s current 
operation expenses through an annul 
dawn-to-dark “Fairfield Fund for Pa- 
sons College” canvass conducted by 
alumni and non-alumni, with a $25,000 
goal, Cost of the building and furnisk 
ings was $190,000. 


@ Brothers, one blind, are graduated 
George and Albert Ossentjuk, the som 
of the Reverend George J. Ossentjuk, 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, and Mrs. Ossent 
juk, were among the graduates of Lake 
Forest College (Illinois) last month 
George, the elder brother, has beet 
blind since birth. All during their schoo 
years Albert tapk notes while Georg 
listened. Later, they collaborated on the 
day’s lectures. George plans to teat 
Braille at the Elim School for Excep 
tional Children, Worth, Illinois. Albet 
plans to study for the ministry at Me 
Cormick Seminary, Chicago. 
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. Soon 
rship, Mary Ann Smith inspects sterilizer to be 
> year hut sent to the French Cameroun, Africa. 


| funds 
ts benef 
funds, 


@ Youth group aids leprosarium. The 
Ndjazeng Leprosarium, located in the 
French Cameroun, Africa, has been sent 
ment half an autoclave sterilizer for surgical equip- 
t of Misi ment, a gift made possible by the 
t of Fifi Covenanters, a post-high-school young 


rg, Pew people’s group of the Highland Park 
. Westal Presbyterian Church, Highland Park, 
‘ved th Michigan (the Reverend Robert C. 

Young, pastor). The decision to raise 
rganist di the $400 necessary for the purchase of 
gan Ci, the sterilizer was reached last fall after 
arles CM the young people heard of the urgent 







B. Gan 
ion wa 
on. 


need for medical equipment in the lep- 
rosarium from Miss Mary Ann Smith, 
who had spent the summer in Africa. 
Miss Smith, a teacher in the Highland 















College Park Liberty School and a member of 
College Highland Park Presbyterian Church, 
ently the was selected by a special committee rep- 


Howard 
nor of a 
trustees. 
1se sixty 
1d recre- 


resenting the congregation to tour mis- 
sion stations in Africa last summer. 
Since her return in the fall she has 
spoken to more than fifty church and 
other groups, telling of the need for 
more help for the missions. 

derwrite 
current 
annual 
for Par 


@ Girl Scouts given award. Last 
month thirty-four Girl Scouts of the 
San Marino Community Church, San 


‘ted by Marino, California, were awarded God 
$25,008 and Community awards at a service in 
furnis+ ™# the church. All Scouts who had earned 

their second-class badges were eligible 

to work for the award, a small, gold pin 
duated™ having a white enameled background 
he sowam With a red Celtic Cross in the center, 
sentjuk fm Under which the words God and Com- 
Church ™unity appear. Completion of the three- 


Ossent- 
of Lake 
month. 
s beet 
- school 
George 
on the 


part program required Bible memory 
work, church history, and participation 
in actual church work. The group met 
one Saturday morning monthly for nine 
months. The idea for the award was the 
result of discussions between local Girl 
Scout leaders and the pastor, the Rev- 








“@arillonicBells’* 


Cover the community around 
your church with vibrant, spirit- 
lifting carillon music. In dynamic 
range, tonal quality and undis- 
torted volume, “‘Carillonic Bells” 
delight musicians as well as the 
average passerby. 

Churches everywhere have 
found that this bell instrument isa 
valuable medium to advertise the 
church and build its spiritual in- 
fluence in the community. 
“Carillonic Bells” require no 
tower, and may be played man- 
ually or automatically. The 
equipment is light in weight yet 
provides the range and volume 
of cast bells weighing many tons, 
at small cost. Write for com- 
plete information to— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc. 
5359A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Corillonic Bells" is a trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
' 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
\ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


—\ J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


THIS STUNNING BOX 
OF 21 XMAS CARDS 





Yes, this new 21-card assortment is 
really yours for only 1c, just to prove how easily 
a little spare time can earn you $50.00 in cash! 
Just see these pretty Christmas Greeting Cards— 
and you'll want to start showing them to friends 
and neighbors. You make up to 50c profit per 
box. Make extra profits with complete selection 
of Name-Imprinted Christmas Cards, Gift Wrap- 
pings, Personal Stationery, All-Occasion Cards 
—as low as $1.00 per box. 

Only One to a Family! Limited Offer! 
Just send postcard and ask for the 1c box. Send 
no money. We will send the illustrated 21-card 
box, for which you will owe us 1c. We'll also 
include additional assortments ON APPROVAL, 
plus Money-Making Plan and FREE Personalized 
Samples. Hurry! We have only a small quota of 
1c boxes. Write postcard to 

ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
572 Way Street, Elmira, New York 








IN THE FAR NORTH 


aes A Casavant organ 
|. has been 
installed in the First 
Presbyterian Church 
of Anchorage, Alas- 










recently 


ka, located 2,500 
miles North West of 
Seattle. Even 


in thet coun- 


try one may 
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such on organ, 
Also Church Woodwork 





FRERES, LIMITEE 
ST. HYACINTHE, Que. CANADA 


Organ makers for over a century. 





EVERY ISSUE OF PRESBYTERIAN LIFE brings you Advertisements of New Products and Services. 
ADVERTISERS WILL BE PLEASED to send complete information about their products. Your 
every purchase counts in helping the advertiser appreciate the value of Presbyterian Life. 








_ teach erend Frederick W. Cropp, who had 
Excep{™ helped organize the God and Country 
Albet# Award program for Boy Scouts several 
at Me years ago. Mrs. Wilber W. Foss, a mem- 

ber of the San Marino Church, led the 
on group working for the award, 
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Raise Money Easily and With Dignity 





CORRESPONDENCE NOTES and ENVELOPES 
Boxed—24 sheets and 24 envelopes. Each sheet has a photo- 
graph of YOUR CHURCH. 
Very easily sold for $1.00 per box. Here is a way to make 
money for your organization * easily and with dignity. 
This item is a good seller the year round. 

Samples and prices on request. Write Dept. P. 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS 


754 €. 7éth STREET 
CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 








> Name-imprinted 
» Christmas Cards 
4 


~$55.00 on 50 boxes. It’s easy! LowAs Each 
YOU EARN STILL MORE 


from 21-Card $1 Assortments, amazing J 
Talking Christmas Cards, Sur- J 
fta, Personalized Cards and Sta- fy 

tionery, big line of fast-sellers. They pay § 

you up to10°%% cash profit plus $10,$95 350 & 

in Bonus Gifts. No experience needed. 

Send ne money. Write for samples 

on approval an SE 

alized Cards 








American Seating Company | 


Cherch Furniture for every need 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and lec- 
terns available for early delivery. Also 
chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform Pews, 
auditorium chairs, folding chairs, tables 
and Sunday-school furniture. 


Write Department 156 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
' 901 Broadway, N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 








Detroit Common Council’s president pro tem, the Honorable Eugene Van Antwerp 
(left) presents scroll to the Reverend Zoltan Irshay, director of community center, 





MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER @ Neighborhood House director hon- © Pastors observe anniversaries. Re 


it ipmens scoumme PAP ored. Recently, the Common Council of — cently the fiftieth anniversary of ti 
wy ys the city of Detroit, Michigan, presented ordination to the ministry of the Ret 
coolly. -,lnaves Ronde soft the Reverend Zoltan Irshay, director of erend Emery E. Zimmerman was oF 
quavanteed with Gebbes Sara the Delray Christian Neighborhood served in First Presbyterian Church 
oer. Wy Den" fove House with a scroll expressing gratitude Audubon, Iowa, of which his son, th 
RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. for his ten-year service to the commu- __ Reverend Gordon I. Zimmerman, is pas- 
waterrown, tow York nity. Delray House is conducted by the — tor. Mr. Zimmerman, who is retired and 
Board of Church Extension of the Pres- now living in Carroll, Iowa, served 
bytery of Detroit, and receives a large churches in Idaho, Nebraska, Wyoming 
share of its budget from the United and Iowa. 
Community Services of Detroit. Last month the Reverend H. M. 
During his years in Detroit, Mr. Ir- Hildebrandt celebrated his fortieth ar- 
shay helped organize the Southwest niversary as pastor of the Third Pres 
Detroit Community Council, whose pur- _byterian Church, Springfield, Illinois 
pose is to promote the social, civic, In addition to receiving many gifts from 
moral, and public welfare of an area his friends, Mr. Hildebrandt was pre 
with a population of 109,000. sented with a television set by membes 


THE PAYNE-SPIERS of the Sunday school. 


@ Home plans addition. Presbyterian A reception was held recently in hon 
eee | Manor, Newton, Kansas, a home for the _ or of the seein Daniel J. Gretzinger, 
— aged owned and operated by the Synod pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
; of Kansas, recently announced plans to Bloomington, Illinois, and Mrs. Gret 
PATERSON 16 > build an addition at a cost of $122,500. zinger, upon the thirtieth anniversary 
ae At present the home consists of two Mr. Gretzinger’s pastorate there. They 
units, both of which were dedicated were presented with a television set by 
s. FOR THE FINEST debt-free, accommodating thirty guests. the congregation. 
ae ; ea ® | The new unit will house an additional The Reverend James K. Stewart was 
Carillonic Bells. & Chimes twenty-two persons. honored recently at a dinner and at 
Chimes starting as low as $396.00 Impetus for building the addition be- ception upon completion of thirty yeas 



































wW gan with a gift of $30,000 from Dr. as pastor of First Presbyterian Church 

MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS J. W. Fields of McPherson, Kansas, pres- Mechanicville, New York. He was pre 

Dept. 208, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Cal. | ident of the board of trustees of the sented with a television set and a chait 

~~ | home, with the condition that an equal The Reverend Raymond A. Ketce 

PULPIT & CHOIRGOWNS | sum be raised within ninety days. This ledge recently observed his twenty-fifth 

Pulpit Hangings—aAltar Cloths “i r : aoe : ° = ° ) by- 

Bible Morkers—Communion Linens | WAS done, and when the contract was anniversary as pastor of First Presby 

ona te let cash available was $68,000. terian Church, Johnstown, New York 

ustom Tailoring for Clergymen ‘ ‘ ? 
Marking 117 Years of The Reverend George W. Nelson, During the service he was presented # 
183] Service i Sa 1954 | former pastor of First Presbyterian purse from the congregation. He wi 
sy : . ° - yn : 

COX SONS & VIMING, Inc. Church, Newton, Kansas, is full-time formerly pastor of Second.Presbytesiat 

133 Best 230d superintendent of Presbyterian Manor. Church, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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reliminary Report Card 


Haven, Connecticut, is an un- 
city. Not only is it the home of 
» University and American Flyer 
tric trains; but it is also within the 
we of no less than eight television 
annels—and survives, The Yankees of 
area have their own WHNC-TYV, 
dean tune in to the seven additional 
fons of New York City too. How they 
jure this welter of video was puzzling 
ugh to prompt the most thorough- 
ing survey of televiewing to date. In 
attempt to assess the effects and the 
sctiveness of television, the National 
of Churches sponsored the 
j, spending in excess of $70,000 
Liwo years on the project. Not all of 
findings have yet been released, and 
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served 
yoming, 
H. M 
ieth an- 
Pres. y a few of them are hereinafter re- 
Illinois. brted. Yet even these several items 
ts from Hack significance. 
‘aS pr As might have been expected, horror 


vember ing gore figure in much of the data. In 


hat the TV schedules euphemistically 
b as children’s programs, the staple 
the dramatic show. In most cases this 
Imply means westerns. The researchers 
wefully checked this fare (for such en- 
rance all of us owe them gratitude) 
d learned that from the New York 
ations alone they could count an av- 
age of 17.5 acts of violence per hour. 
some cases, the children’s action 
ama hit as high as twenty-five violent 


in hon- 
tzinger, 
Thureh, 
. Cret 
sary of 


set by 


airt was 
date 


y yen dents an hour. 
‘hurch, 
wee Now that’s a lot of mayhem. The vast 
Ketch jority of these cases featured human 
ev-fifth iolence of some description; and it was 
reshy: ily occasionally an accompaniment of 
York #” ’ enforcement. The choice of horse 
nted 4 a for the regular fare on children’s 
— V time is not too hard to explain. These 
tesien tnerable movies are cheap to produce, 
heap to show. Hollywood has long 
Ince learned to reuse the same scenes 
Lit 
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AND HEARD 





(the chase, the rocky terrain, the bar- 
room brawl) in movie after movie in 
order to cut production costs. No won- | 
der the New Haven survey revealed that 
all the westerns look alike to the young- 
sters. 





Parents who were interviewed, how- 
ever, did not seem too excited, Except 
for a few whose evaluation was on the 
critical side, and the parents of children 
in the four-to-nine age range, adults 
appeared rather careless about it all. 
Some objected that the children seemed | 
to imitate only the wrong things from | 
TV, the shootings and the slapstick. | 
There were a few complaints about the 
time that children spent in front of the 
sets, and some requests for more pro- | 
grams of religious nature. 

A curious discrepancy crept into the 
report when some parental opinions 
were compared to their children’s. Al- 
though the bairns were reported to be 
tucked into bed early in the evening, 
a distressing number of them appeared 
to be well acquainted with Boston 
Blackie, Dangerous Assignment, and oth- 
er late shows. The well-meaning parents 
also testified that children’s viewing of 
educational and instructional programs 
totaled 12.6 per cent of all their TV) 
time. But the survey team wryly reports | 
that this is a percentage considerably in | 
excess of the proportion of time ever | 
scheduled for such features. 

Religious programs proved the most 
popular offerings in the area. First came 
Fulton J. Sheen (New Haven is 53- 
per-cent Roman Catholic). The Greatest 
Story Ever Told was the second in pop- 
ularity. Yet there was little religious in- 
fluence traceable in the way that the 
householders answered their questions. 
Evidently their reactions to TV on the 
whole were motivated by other consid- 
erations. 








Much more, of course, was learned in 
this exhaustive survey. But just from 
these items, several things stand out. 
The long-term effect of viewing violence 
day after day is not yet known, and this 
question urgently calls for serious study 
in our delinquency-studded nation, The 
need for families to plan wholesome rec- 
reation so that televiewing is but one 
activity among many, instead of the 
major or exclusive diversion, is again 
emphasized. The necessity for adult 
counsel in the selection of programs for 
children who are still watching an aver- 
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Personal Christmas 
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160 New Easy Ways to Raise 
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Extra Money! friends, groups 
new, eos C Se. All Occasion 
eeting ca sortments, me: 
— e — ft Come. promis te. tg Be 
b for® riee TRIAL outht. on a 
approval, FREE full color 
Catalog, ‘ene making guide. 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 78, Mass. 


*  LOWCOSTADDRESSER = & 
SOLVES MAILING PROBLEMS 


Addressing is faster. 
easier with Master Ad- 
dresser. A simple ad- 
dressing system to in- 
stall. low initial cost, 
minimum operating ex- 
pense. Prints with spirit 
solution—no inks. sten- 
cils. plates or gelatins. 
Thousands in use. by 
churches. schools. 
and businesses. 
models priced from 
$30.97 including sup- 
plies for 500 name list. 


Write today for full information. 
MASTER ADDRESSER COMPANY 


6500 CC West Lake Street © Minnecpolis 16, Minn. 
WANTED—wMINISTER OF YOUTH. Newly creoted 


position in growing Church. Experience in dramatics, 
athletics, etc. helpful. Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience and ability. Address R. B. Holtzendorff, Chair- 
mon, Minister of Youth Committee, Westminster Pres. 
Church, 4400 N. Shortel, Oklahoma City, Oklchome. 
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THE bHonroe 
64 CHURCH STREET 


COMPANY 
COLFAX, IOWA 














age of thirteen hours weekly is obvious. 
We await publication of the complete | 
survey for guidance on such quandaries | 
as these. —J. C. Wynn | 


Earn Quick Cash with 
[RELIGIOUS Christmas Card's 


Sell cards that express the true spirit of 
Christmas and Ray you handsome profits. 
Glorious new Cathedral line of De Luxe 
Religious Car card with sender's 
name inscribed —sell on ache All your 
friends will want them. It’s easy toearna 
sum in spare time. No experience need 
Easy To Add To 
Your Earnings 
Make $1 profit on each 
box of exquisite new 
Colcr-Photo Christ- 
mas Cards. Over 150 new money- 
makers: 21-Card $1 Bible Verse 
Christmas Assortments; “Just For 
Us” doubly personalized Family 
Christmas Cards; Sound and Ac- 
tion Cards; Stationery; $1 Gifts. 
+ yay while they last, bargain 
© $1 Christmas Card Box! 
Extra Money for Organizations — proven plan 
starts you or your group making money at once. We 
furnish Assortments on approval and samplesof Name- 
Imprinted items FREE. Also list of ae he Surplus 
Bargain Specials and amazing new Catal op 
Plan that boosts your earnings rondien = Wy Act N OWT 
MIDWEST CARD COMPANY, i ~ G-48 
1113 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


ACT NOW-MAIL FOR SAMPLES 


meowesy CARD .G-48 
| ays hy - 4 1, Me. 


|» Pass 4 can money-making details and samples. 










C| 
New! Exclusive! 
Cathedral Line 
Name-imprinted 
Christmas Cards 
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I send you everything you 
need, free. Order Blanks, 
« complete, simple instruc- 
tions. And as samples... 
free of charge... linclude. . 


28 Different CARDS—FREE! 


No charge now or ever. Just send name on postcard. 
Fresh, new exclusive Gesigne in Religious, Humorous, Artis- 
tic, and Business Cards. le expect to pay lic to 25e each 

name ii inted! You take orders at just about 8c 
each with name. No wonder friends flood you with orders and 
profits. I also send on approval, boxes of cards ond at wraps 
which you can sell right away! Big season now in full swing. 


_GENERAL CARD CO., 1300 W. Jackson, Dept. 128-1, Chicage 7, lil 


Ossit’s Janesville factory 


(factory also ot 
Bivefield, Va.) 





FACTORIES TO 
SERVE YOU BETTER 


To meet increased demand for Ossit church 
furniture, and insure speedy delivery, Ossit now 
y has two factories to serve your needs 


4 C. Write today for brochure PL 
Si CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
JANESVILLE, WIS., © BLUEFIELD, VA. 
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CHANGING 
ROOM USES 

TOPS OF 
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PRESDWOOD - FIR 

& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 

LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 
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Folks Like You Show You How Much 


EXTRA MONEY «sisi 


It’s easy! Amazing new NAME-IN-SILVER 
Christmas Cards sell like ic. You 
65 boxes! Extra profits in SO 
Assortment,Gifts others. No experience n: 
on soprorel. imprint samp! 

‘sona. § Free if y 1 
SOUTHERN GREETINGS, 478 N. Hollywood, Dept. 89M, Memphis 12,Tenn. 
WANTED—DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Church of 650 members in college community. 
Student work emphasis. 
Minimum salary: $3300 1 mo. vacation 
If interested write W. E. Watkins, c/o First 
_Presbyterian Church, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 


REPORT 
ON ADVERTISING... 


FOR THE FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 1954 


GROSS INCOME $128,656.00 
...UP 8% over 1953 











Advertising space in Presbyterian Life is 
sold on its merits . . . on the results if 
is bringing to advertisers in a wide variety 
of fields. 


Presbyterian Life invites readers’ 
consideration and response to 
the messages of the advertisers. 














WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: What is the Offering for 
the Church’s Ministry to Servicemen? 


Answer: The Offering for the Church’s 
Ministry to Servicemen is part of a 
Three Offering Plan adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1952 for the pur- 
pose of: (1) making provisions for needs 
that cannot be met out of General As- 
sembly budget funds and (2) reassuring 
the local churches that there would not 
be repeated and numerous demands for 
nationally promoted offerings. Under 
this plan there would be two offerings 
for national causes and one for local 
presbytery or synod causes (where de- 
sired). 

For the present the two national of- 
ferings have been designated as the One 
Great Hour of Sharing overseas relief 
appeal in the Lenten season and the 
Offering for the Church’s Ministry to 
Servicemen on World-Wide Commun- 
ion Sunday (or any nearby Sunday ac- 
ceptable to the local church). The date 
suggested for the offering for local 
causes is the first Sunday in May. 


Question: How has this work been sup- 
ported in the past? 


Answer: The program for the Church’s 
Ministry to Servicemen was originally 
supported from Restoration Fund money, 
which will be exhausted by the end of 
1954. The needs represented in this pro- 
gram for the year 1955, total $270,000. 


Question: What does this work cover? 


Answer: There are three aspects of 
this program: namely, the Chaplains’ 
Program, administered by General As- 
sembly’s Committee on Chaplains and 
Service Personnel, the Program for 
Helping Servicemen and Their Fam- 
ilies in Civilian Communities—adminis- 
tered by the Board of National Missions, 
and the prograni for Serving Mili- 
tary Personnel Overseas—administered 
through the Board of Foreign Missions. 

The Chaplains’ Program is designed 
to do a number of vitally needed things: 


1. Seek out, screen, and officially ap- 
prove chaplains for the army, navy, air 
force, and veterans’ hospitals. 


2. Keep in contact with these chap- 
lains, encouraging them, answering 
questions, helping with problems, etc. 


3. Provide free materials and sup- 
plies as needed by the chaplains, includ- 
ing a pulpit gown, leaflets and pam- 


phlets aimed at the serviceman anj 
problems, Monday Morning, and 
BYTERIAN LiFe, church membe 
class materials, baptismal and weg 
certificates, Sunday school and , 
teaching materials, Communion sety 
airborne chaplains, etc. (Some of { 
items can be secured by chaplain 
many posts and bases by use of relig 
funds; in others it is necessary 
chaplain to appeal to the Committe 
Chaplains and Service Personnel 
them.) 


4. Maintain close contact with 
Defense Department with regard to 
Chaplains’ Program. 


5. Cooperate with  interdenomi 
tional agencies such as the Gen 
Commission on Chaplains. 


6. Assist chaplains in the matter 
relocation when they return to ¢ 


life. 


The program in civilian communif 
includes grants to a number of churd 
in strategic areas, utilization of key 
sonnel near large military installati 
for work with servicemen and their fi 
ilies, and support of several hospital 
houses where servicemen can relax i 
homelike atmosphere. 

The overseas program will be sim 
to the above with Foreign Missions» 
sonnel extending a welcoming hand 
our servicemen stationed overseas, 


Question: Why is this work im 
tant? 


Answer: It is estimated that by If 
75 per cent of all our nation’s yo 
aged twenty to thirty will have se 
in the Armed Forces. At the presentti 
approximately 1,000,000 service 1 
and women enter and leave the am 
forces each year. The startling fact 
that 43 per cent of these service! 
have their first real contact with relig 
when they meet the chaplain int 
orientation process. This is a tremendé 
evangelistic challenge and opportum 
We must provide the best chaplains 
can get and give them every suppott 
that they may successfully meet 
challenge. And we must seek out 
help these service men not only 
on duty but during the important let 
hours when they are away from ™ 
normal and military restraints whet 
in the United States or overseas. 

—AnrTuHuwR §, Joi 

Secretary for Snecial Offer 
156 Fifth Ave 

New York 10, N. 
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E-TO-FACE 
THE COMMUNISTS 


lontinued from page 9) 


nan and 
, and Pall incitement against the Soviet Union.” 











membenll Such remarks are not exactly pleasant 
nd wedi the mouth of a Communist. Should 
and gile denounce me, it could mean many 
110M. sets at forced labor. I tried everything 
me of tilissible to find a common language with 
haplains ihm, In the question of the rearming of 
Of religdlermany (which I oppose for both east 
ary nd west), I pointed to our East Ger- 










People’s Police, which drills every 
y like infantry with military shovels. 
le denied it. 
“But,” I cried, “my own eyes see it. 
troop of them marches by every day 
its way to the training ground. That's 
» mere police squad, that’s infantry.” 
‘denomiall Finally he got excited: “You are al- 
€ Genaibays talking about your eyes, and about 
ereal situation, You must first analyze 
he thing scientifically, and then you will 


mumittee 


‘sonnel 


t with { 
gard to 


oa ow what the People’s Police in its es- 
ce is. 
So, first the theory decides what can 
mmuniie and what must be, and then the facts 


f churdiihust arrange themselves accordingly. 
of Key palifhe validity of the theory is beyond all 
istallatialoubt, It is established a priori. We tried 
their f vain to understand one another. We 
hospittlifioke the same German language, and 


relax inlet we spoke two utterly different lan- 
_ BBuages. When I told him that the whole 
be simiiRerman people lived in fear of being ar- 


‘SIONS Psted, he laughed out loud and called 
hand Hie an other-worldly fool. When I put it 
's€aS, him, that no one would dare to speak 
e truth to him as soon as they recog- 
ized him on the street as a Communist 


rk imp tionary he was shaken but he 

nied it vehemently. When I brought 

wiep the fact that wages and salaries are 

by 196iBaic according to Party loyalty, so that 

nS YOURe Party is always rewarding oppor- 

nal “Benists and flatterers, he answered 
~~ ul 


vent tanally: 
~ “iL know that you must talk that way. 
eS in fact it is all quite different. 


S fact aturally, whoever doesn’t join with us 
vice MePnnot expect to be paid a salary.” 

h religs We parted sadly. I must have carried 
n 1 “BP this conversation all wrong. I drove 
mene mm deeper into his ideological shell, in- 
orm ead of luring him out. 

dlains 


‘lexpected so much from this talk,” 
1pPott Re said to me as he left, “and yet we 
aven't understood each other.” 

What must lie beneath, in this one- 
me Nazi enthusiast, that he so loses 
imself in a blind belief, that he puts 
ore faith in Lenin’s theories than in 
at he sees with his own eyes? 









B We were standing closely packed in 
he railway train and talking, a group of 
hembers of the Communist Free Ger- 





Youth and I. They lay before me 
ULy 10, 1954 
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Invest your money in a 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY 


ARE you one of the many men and women who must live 
on income from investment? Or, are you holding back 
from putting your idle dollars to work for you because 


you find the problems of investment bewildering? If 
so, you will appreciate PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES. 


A Presbyterian Gift Annuity never needs re-investment. 
There are no legal or trust fees. You realize liberal tax 
deductions on regular, generous payments—guaranteed 
and secure for life. Here is an investment you won’t have 
to worry about. Instead, this investment will give you 
great satisfaction! Here’s why— 


Besides the security you gain from Presbyterian An- 
nuities, you also earn a different kind of “dividend”. 
While you are receiving a regular income from your 
dollars, these same dollars are working for the cause 
of the Christian Church, supporting its hundreds of 
missionaries, hospitals, schools and Christian training 
centers here in our own country and abroad. 


See how you, like thousands of others, can have these material 
and spiritual dividends—write today for full information. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES “Security with 
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156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y dignity and purpose 














1 am interested in Presbyterion Annuities. Please tell me whot percent income ! : 

would receive, my date of birth being 1 
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SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send full information 
upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


HOME STUDY 





HANOVER COLLEGE ,,unc2 


Found 
Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid piant, with eleven new buiidings 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. Nationa 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics 
Enrollment 700 Admissions Office, Hanover, 


terian 
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Accredited. 


Educate Your Child at Home 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. If dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness hampers 
your child's schooling, give him an ap- 
proved education in your own home with 
the famous Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home”’ 
Courses, Lessons, books, supplies pro- 





Small classes 
Coeducationa! 
Highest accreditation 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


125th year. Liberal Arts 
Graduates enter business. dentistry, engineering. 
law medicine, ministry, sociait service, teaching 
other professions. Moderate cost ty keonvilt w = 
te, 


vided. Guidance by Caivert teachers. Catalog. Give 
age and school grade of child. 

Many new schools under religious auspices rely 
upon Calvert for their curriculum 


CALVERT SCHOOL "Suncor Te ea 





Director of Admissions, Box 326 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational. libera, 
arts college of 700 students empnasizing high scho 

arship, low expenses. positive Christian training 
Extensive stucdent-help program. Write President 
_Rateh Waldo Lieyd. Box B. Maryville. - Tennessee. 


Charlotte. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH  yo-Sb2tletts: 
UNIVERSITY of picrefies, ceisteraice- 
graduate schooi of Theolozy. Founded 7 


Christian emphasis. Courses leading 
S. and D. degrees. H. Liston. President. 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY — 


Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational, with 
extensive curricula im libera: arts. fine arts. ana 
science Graduate Division. New campus in South 
west's fastest growing major city. James Weodin 
Laurie. mt. Sum Antonio, Texas. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small. friendly. fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S 
and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Moderate 
gente. Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degree in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates. business adminis- 
tration. professions, vocations. _ City of 50, 000. 4 
catalog write: Director of A 
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WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , fop7ee¢ 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully b..% 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-enginedéring 
pre-ministerial. and other standard pre- professions 
“The Friendly College.’ noted for its community serv- 


ice. Write Paw! R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg. Pa. 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professiona! 
training. Beautiful suburban pine-ciad campus 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmospinere 
Reasonable tuition rates Write today! Or. Frank 
F. Warren. Pr hs Washi 





Founded 
1890 








BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a weil-estab 
reputation for College Preparation. Smal! 
Experienced masters, Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool. New Chapel and Library 


ished 
classes. 


James M. Howard, Jr., Box 75, Blairstown, N. i, 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY £2!\y 8° 
INSTI TUTE preparatory 


Coliege Business, 
general courses. Aviation. ROTC 
Boys taught how to study; small classes; remedial 
reading. All sports. Jr. School. 73rd yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 397, 


CARSON LONG Boys Military School. Edu- 


cates the whoie a mentally, morally. 
How to learn, how to la how to live. Prepares 
for college. life or business. Character one 
gueresss. 118th yr. oss \masianes $1100.00 

Box . New Bloomfie Pa 


Fully ac- 


eatowe, 08. 5. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE 2?,.°%..3° 
ACADEMY (esen and bosrd only $25 a month 
Self-help program. Co-ed. Christian ideals. Presby- 


terian. Students —. 9 states. 300-acre farm 
T. Henry Jabi Coll Tenn. 


WEST |! NOTTINGH AM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel- 
lent college preparation. One subject plan of study. 
Remedial! work. Music, drama, art. sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto. Catalog. 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
LANKENAU SCHOOL — ““?her25 Est: 
Boarding and day school. Pre-school (age 5) thru 
hi > school. MSA Accredited. College preparatory. 


Bible, art, home ec., music, sports, etc. 20-acre 
ouerten campus. Catalog. wo Lydia agg 
320 School House Philadelphia 44 





WOMEN’S 


Lane. . Pa. 
COLLEGES 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College 
A degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
music, art. Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalor 
Mary BGaidwin College. Dept. P. Staunton. Va. 


Offers inter- 
cultural major, 
work with visiting faculty, 


WESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN travel in areas studied, op- 


portunity for friendship with students from many 
lands. A. nares. Fully accredited. 
Herrick B. Young. Box PR, Oxford, Ohio. 
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LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 

A well established, well equipped. and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women 
Founded 1827. For cataiog and information write 
F. McCluer, President. St. Charies. Missouri 
isuburh of St. Lowis). 


WILSON COLLEG E For women. A.B. 


Liberai Arts and Sciences. High standards. Pres- 
byterian. Individualized programs. Faculty- — 
ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Scholarships 
poo:. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. * catalog: 
Witson College. Box Lt. Chambersburg. 








Today's college sti 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 


ident hopes to survive and grow as a human 


personality through the unpredictable second half of this century. 
That is a worthy hope, and education must not betray it. 


Narrow special training and superficial 


in such a context. 
Honest Christian 
human experience, 


may come. 


AGNES 


“culture” are meaningless 


liberal education, rooted at the heart of all 


can ready the mind and spirit for whatever 


SCOTT COLLEGE ecarur, Ga. 











FACE-TO-FACE 
WITH THE COMMUNISTS 


the execution of an American Negro 
was accused of having assaulted a 
woman. “What do you say to this ¢ 
talist deed of shame?” 

“I have only read our Eastern papey 
I answered, “I don’t know the reports 
the other side. Since the press, ac 
ing to Marxist teachings, is an inst 
ment of class struggle, I take it that¢ 
case also has been reported according 
the propaganda line. In order to jug 
the case fairly, I would have to see { 
court records.” 

A young functionary answered 1 
with glowing eyes: “I don’t need to 
the court records to know how it 

“You mean then,” said I, “that y 
know from the beginning, from y 
theory, what the right in the case 
have been, and that therefore to ingui 
about the facts, beyond the sin 
course of the trial, is uncalled for?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s it exactly. From Ma 
ist theory we know how everything m 
happen this way or that. If I let my 
fall for your question about the r 
facts, I would be lost. That would 
objectivism.” 

Another functionary broke into ¢ 
conversation. “Yes, you didn’t think 
you'd run up against trained people, d 
you? But this time you've miscalculate 
You can’t lead us around by the nose 
more. Besides, whoever talks the 
you are talking is a war criminal, } 
cause such words help the capital 
enemy.” 

Again the threatening undertone, 
tried to draw them out with an examy 
from daily life. “Suppose you came up 
a married couple who had qua 
First the wife tells you the reason 
the fight, and you have the impress 
that she is in the right. Then you he 
the husband, and he seems to be int 
right, too. You, then, have the task 
reconstructing, through comparing ¢ 
two stories and the stories of other 
nesses, what really happened.” 

Neither of them denied this, but tht 
assured me “That is a quite differ 
matter.” But still, as they left, each 
them gave me a friendly hand. And 
they disappeared, a young man né 
pressed my hand unseen: “I thank} 
for your words. I agree with you @ 
pletely.” 


Two of them sat opposite me; ané 
Communist and a young one. I ab 
lutely had to go to vote in a plebisd 
“for peace,” and they had been sent 
talk me into it. I offered them cigs 
first, however. While they puffed t 
enjoyment, they told me their life 
tories. Then I asked them to begin. 


PrespyTerian L 











sual peace phonograph record for pas- 















STS ys sounded forth. When they finished, 
began to ask questions about the real 
seaning of their fight for peace accord- 

Negro wimg to the writings of Lenin. By peace 

ted a bevy meant not just any sort of peace 

this eqlibetween nations, but peace in the class- 


ss society which will be achieved by 
glution, by the overthrow of capitalist 
owers, and by the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

“So this plebiscite in which you want 
yy vote ‘for peace’ also depends in- 
sarably on faith in the truth of Lenin’s 
cientific socialism’?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“But you see, I don’t have this faith.” 


rN paper 
> reports 
‘SS, Accon 
an inst 
it that 
‘cording 
T to jud 
to see 


wered ay It was almost breathtaking to see how 
ced toahe two of them reacted to this unex- 
Ww it watpected conclusion. They looked at me 


“that v0 ghast. 
from voll “What, then, takes the place of this 
mamaith for you?” 














Case me 
to inguigg And now began a three-hour conver- 
ie simigation about obedience to God’s law, 
for?” bout the reality of God, about our sin- 
‘om Ma hearts and the Church. 
hing may “How can God be real, if he is not 
let mysggmaterial? Only material is real.” 
the 
would M@ Lanswered with the counter question, 
whether the love (and trust) which he 
into ommnd his wife had for each other was real 


nd whether it was material which he 
ould prove by test and experiment. We 
greed, then, that his concept of reality 
lidn’t even suffice to explain human 
beings and their relation to each other. 
e thought it over and put to me the 
prising question: “But suppose I deny 
at love and trust between two people 
are realities?” 

“Then,” said I, “I am sorry for you in 
marriage.” 

With this, the human being in him 


think th 
eople, dl 
alculate 
> nose a 

the 
ninal, b 
capital 


lertone, 
1 exam 
ime upagmye 
juarre 







eason faiproke through: “You're right. Life would 
npressit@™be a nightmare then.” 
vou he@ I showed him then that the whole of 
be in t@#Marxism gives no answer to the ques- 
e task @ition, what the death of a human being 
wring Um@really is, and that therefore it cannot an- 
ther w the question what a man is. Be- 
tause we exist only as men who die. 

but ere lurks the real evil in our lives, for 
diffe hich Marxism offers no help. 

each In parting, the young functionary, a 
. And @lyoung married worker, said to me: “Herr 
nD or, I'll tell you frankly, this was my 
ank Yiirst encounter with the Church. You 
‘ou ca 


have told me things which concern me 
deeply. May I come to you again and 
hear more about Christianity?” 






>; ano 





It was evening, a few days later. My 
bung visitor looked anxiously about be- 
ore he asked, “Is anyone else listening? 
I would like you to warn a certain Miss 

X. There are plans to involve her in con- 
Versations which will tempt her to ex- 






» sent 







life hi 
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press reactionary political views, in order 
that she may be fired from her job.” 

“And who are you?” 

“I am a functionary of the Party.” 

“And why don’t you warn the girl 
yourself?” 

He looked silently at the ground. 
Finally he said softly, “Because I'm 
afraid for myself.” 

Soon we were in the middle of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and then at 
Matthew, Chapter 10, “Do not fear those 
who kill the body but cannot kill the 
soul. . . . Are not two sparrows sold 
for a penny? And not one of them will 
fall to the ground without your Father's 
will, . . . Fear not, therefore; you are of 
more value than many sparrows.” 

“If that could be true for me,” he said 
finally, “then I would be helped.” 


It was the evening of election day. 
My family did not go to vote. We felt 
it was the most effective way to protest 
against the farce which went by the 
name of a free and secret election. The 
people were afraid to use the polling 
booths. “The real friend of peace,” 
screamed the propaganda, “votes openly 
in public. Only the person who is try- 
ing to hide his opinion will use the 
booth.” Shame and quiet hate were 
written on the faces of the people, who 
allowed themselves to be forced to lie. 
But now the nervous tension would soon 
be over. Only two hours more. I had a 
sick call to make, and stepped out of the 
door of my house into the darkness. Two 
functionaries of the Party came toward 
me. 

“Does Mr. - - ------ live here?” 

“Yes, I am he.” 

“Why don’t you go to vote?” 

“Because I am a free man, and I can 
do or not do what I please.” 

One young lady instructed me: “You 
have a false understanding of freedom. 
You are free in order to cast your vote for 
peace.” 

“So, have you noticed anything, then, 
of freedom in our state? Here there is 
terror and fear on every side.” 

Both of them put on astonished ex- 
pressions: “That is unbelievable, that in 
our country anyone could be afraid.” 

I began then to tell them of the things 
which I heard and experienced every 
day. One of them became more and 
more astonished and officious. What I 
said simply could not be so, and there- 
fore it wasn’t so. Finally I became im- 
patient and turned to the second young 
lady who up to now had been silent. 

“Now you speak up. You're a reason- 
able person. Isn’t everyone here in our 
country afraid?” 

She looked at me with big eyes, and 
after a short pause she said softly, “I am 
a Party functionary.” 
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FACE-TO-FACE 
WITH THE COMMUNISTS 


The first girl became impatient. 
“Come on, let’s go. There's no point in 
this.” And so we separated: But after 
they had walked a few yards I called 
the two back and asked the first one, 
“How do you intend to denounce me?” 

She turned to me proudly, “We de- 
nounce no one.” 

“But you will certainly be asked what 
I have said.” 

She considered a moment, “I shall say 
that you were of the opinion you were a 
free man and could .do what you 
pleased.” 

“Nothing more?” 

“No, nothing more.” 

“Then let me say how glad I am that 
you have kept at least this much. per- 
sonal honor.” 

And then the other girl suddenly 
began to speak to me in a completely 
changed voice: “Herr Pastor, I have a 
great request to make of you. Please 
don't talk to other functionaries so 
openly as you have talked with us. We 
won't accuse you to the police.” 

And the first, the young fanatic of the 
two, joined in with genuine heartiness: 
“Yes, Herr Pastor, that is my request, 
too. Otherwise things might go badly 
for you sometime.” 

I gave them both my hand. “I rejoice,” 
I said, “to have met two people of such 
integrity.” 

Two fanatics had become human 
beings with me. That was a good end to 
so evil a day. 


She was a child of misfortune. Her 
father was dead. Her mother was sick 
and without income. The family had 
been bombed out twice and had nothing 
left. She herself had lost an arm from 
a bomb splinter, and was badly injured 
in one heel, so that she had been forced 
to interrupt her study long after the war 
had ended, to lie a half-year in a hos- 
pital. There, however, she became a 
Christian, and was from then on a joy- 
ful member of our congregation. But 
from her state scholarship she had also 
to support her mother. and one day she 
collapsed spiritually. She had been told 
that she would not pass her examinations 
unless she joined the Party. The next 
day she joined, without, however, be- 
coming a Communist, and for four 
months this lie hung over her new-found 
Christian life. During Advent she dared 
not come to Holy Communion for this 
reason. In January things had gone so 
far that she said to herself: “Better have 
a menial job my whole life long, if only 
I can once more pray and believe.” 

Four weeks before the examinations, 
she resigned from the Party. Her fellow 
students were aghast. How could she be 
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so foolish? But a functionary said to her: 
“You have won the respect of all of us. 
We know that we have a collection of 
opportunists in our ranks, Can’t you try 
really to convert yourself to Marxism? 
We need such people as you.” 

She was summoned to the Party head- 
quarters. “Why do you want to resign? 
Think of your future. You are throwing 
yourself into misfortune with this step.” 
So they plied her with arguments and 
questions until finally she said, “Because 
I was afraid for myself, I came to you. 
Because the Gospel has taken this fear 
away from me, I have become free of 
the Party again.” 

So they let her go in peace, and in the 
examination came the surprising order: 
“This student must be admitted. She has 
shown unusual character.” She passed 
the examinations. Shortly afterward she 
fell seriously ill with tuberculosis. And 
from her sanatorium she wrote me: 
“Now I know why God has laid this 
sickness upon me, There are two of us 
here, and we study the Bible together.” 


There is no defense against the Gos- 
pel. One discovers this usually just where 
all the preconditions for it seem to be 
lacking. So it was with the young and 
timid girl who talked with me today. 
She worked in a factory with 900 em- 
ployees. One day a resolution was to be 
drawn up against “the capitalist and 
warmongering West,” and above all 
against America. Her fiance advised her 
the night before to withhold her vote 
when the matter came up, and if she 
were questioned, to say, “The vote came 
as too much of a surprise to me. I wasn’t 
able to think it through beforehand.” 
And so it went, all according to plan. 
First a propaganda speech. full of hate 
and incitement against America. Then 
came the call for an open vote on the 
resolution. No-one voted against it. Only 
she withheld her vote, and answered to 
questioning as planned. But then things 
took an unexpected turn. Two Commu- 
nists demanded that the group immedi- 
ately decide to fire the girl from her job, 
for it was impossible that upstanding 
fighters for peace work together any 
longer with such a person. To be sure, 
only five of the 900 voted in favor of this 
proposal, but the girl had to justify her 
refusal to vote before the whole meeting. 
She stood on the platform and had to 
speak. 


“This resolution,” she said slowly, 
“breathes hate. Do you think that peace 
can come from hate? From hate comes 
only fighting, strife, blood, and tears. 
Real peace between man and man, and 
between nation and nation, comes: from 
God, who has brought peace to us all. 
Where his peace ms accepted, peace 


arises among human beings. But 
resolution says nothing of all this,” 


Applause; laughter; objection, 7 
manager, a Communist, decided that 
should answer for her opinions op 
next day before twenty organing 
leaders. She left the room amid friey 
and respectful greetings from all si 
One functionary said softly to he 
passing, “That was well done.” A wor 
told her on the side, “I’m a Christian, 
But I have a boy I have to take care, 

The next day she was questioned§ 
a full hour. They tried in vain tp 
traps for her, to trick her into stateme 
which could be used against her, 
do you think of the Soviet Union?” 

“The Soviet Union is a nation like 
other nations. It has a commission fr 
God, as have all other lands, and will 
swer to him, as they do.” 

Then she was sent out of the room, 
she heard later, the assembled leads 
were in great perplexity over what t 
should do with her. There were 
grounds for firing her. An the other hy 
the Party declared that she must le 
the plant that very day. Otherwise! 
whole propaganda campaign threate 
to collapse. Everywhere people 
talking about this courageous girl, 
Party decided finally so to intimidate 
that she would resign her job of hero 
accord. This she did under pressure, 
she was planning to marry not m 
months hence. 

Half an hour after she resigned, 
of the leading Communists of the p 
summoned her to his office. And as 
entered the room, she froze to the 
with amazement. For there at his é 


sat the official, his head on the biotte 


weeping. Slowly he raised his he 
“What a criminal I am,” he said. 
there still help for me anywhere?” 


All evening this man sat with theg 


and her husband-to-be and confessed 
them his past, horrible tales, one a 
the other, of his crimes against hu 

“What brings you,” asked the 
bridegroom, shaken and overawed, 
put so much confidence in us?” 

The Communist pointed to the s 
symbol which the young man was wé 
ing in his lapel. “Because,” he sai 
trust your cross.” 


Shortly afterward the man bec 
seriously ill and was forced to leave 
key position which had enabled him 
commit his crimes. A girl spoke thet 
in an open meeting, against her plan 
will, and a man began, for the first ti 
in his life, to fear God. This is the po 
of the gospel, against which no 
force can prevail. If only we Christ 
would reckon with God. 
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“Tommy, I want you to stay in the 


\erwise ti 

threatenilihouse with Mary until I get back from 
ople wamphopping,” said Mrs. Jordan one June 
s girl, enoon; “she’s taking her nap.” 

midateMal “Oh, Mom!” Tommy moaned. “The 
of herowiitellows are going to practice basketbail 
essure, t door. Can’t I just go that far?” 
not ‘I'm sorry, Tommy.” His mother did 


nok sorry, he saw. “I don’t like to leave 
her sleeping alone in the house.” 


igned, 0 
“What could happen to her?” thought 


the p 



























ind asdmlommy, in disgust, as his mother left 
o the samthe house. Scowling, he started upstairs 
t his defamto his room. From his bedroom window, 
1e blottamie could see the gang next door. 
his hea Feeling sorry for himself, Tommy 
said. ‘@gralked down the hall and peeked into 
re?” lhe two-year-old’s darkened room. She 
ly sleeping soundly, surrounded by 
th the gigmtoys, one fat arm flung across her face. 


Then the doorbell rang. Jumping 
own two stairs at a time, he reached the 
humanit door just as another ‘series of 
he futugmehimes pealed through the house. There 
:wed, ‘astood Richard, a-happy grin on his 
} neckled face. 

the sum “Hi, Tommy! Why don’t you come 
vas weagmout and play basketball? We need one 
> said, @ymore man, and it’s just next door.” ~ 
For a moment Tommy’s brown eyes 
geamed. Then he remembered his 
other's face when she told him that 
didn’t like to leave Mary sleeping 
tone. She was counting on him. He 


nfessed 


one 


DeCCal 
leave 
d him 


the trotifishook his head. 
plan Upstairs Tommy heard the little girl 
first timgpaiking to herself. Evidently the door- 


ne pa ll had awakened her. Well, he wasn’t 

no otht—igeing to bother with her. Mom hadn’t 

hristiagggstid to get her up or play with her, 
jst stay in the house. 
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TOMMY STAYS ON THE JOB 


By Betsy Collins 


“Mama, Mama! D’ess Ma’y,” called a 
little voice. “Mommy dress Mary,” she 
was trying to say. 

“Mom’s not home, Mary. Just me.” 
yelled Tommy. 

“Tobbee d’ess Ma’y!” called the baby. 

Tommy paid no attention. In a few 
minutes, he realized all was quiet in the 
other room. 

“Good, she’s found something to play 
with,” he thought. He took out a base- 
ball game, and played with that for a 
while. Suddenly he heard an odd sound 
in his sister’s room, a sort of gurgling 
noise, followed by a thump. 

“Mary! What are you . . .,” he be- 
gan, then jumped to his feet. 

Running into the baby’s room, he 
saw the little figure sprawled out flat, 
face down, on the crib. Her arms were 
twitching, and her little bare feet were 
kicking feebly. Reaching in quickly, 
Tommy turned her over and saw that 
her neck and face were a dull bluish 
red. She wasn’t breathing. Then he saw 
the broken beads all over the bed. 

Tommy never could remember after- 
ward just exactly what happened. Pull- 
ing the little girl out of bed, he stuck 
his fingers in her mouth, trying to get 
the bead that was choking her. He could 
feel it, but he couldn’t get hold of it. 
She needed air. She couldn’t live with- 
out breathing. Tommy prayed—he 
prayed so hard he scarcely knew what 
he was doing, as he turned the little 
girl upside down, thumped her on the 
back, and shook her limp little body. 


n 



















Praying, thumping, shaking, praying, 
thumping, shaking. Then it happened. 
Out rolled the bead, a bright red 
one. It rolled under the dresser, just as 
the tiny girl gave a great gasp for air, 
and color began flooding back into her 
face. 

With a sob of relief, Tommy held her 
right-side-up. She began to gasp and 
cry, wheezing with each gulp of air. 

Tommy didn’t even hear his mother. 
Somehow she was there, and was hold- 
ing Mary and telling Tommy he was a 
wonderful boy. 

That night Tommy went in to watch 
his mother put Mary to bed. His father, 
tall and serious, looked in from the door- 
way, then motioned for Tommy. 

Together they walked downstairs. 

“What happened this afternoon, Tom- 
my?” his. father asked. “Didn’t you know 
Mary was awake?” 

Tommy felt himself starting to cry. 
“Yes, I knew it, Daddy. She called for 
me to dress her, and I knew I should 
get her out of bed and keep an eye on 
her. But I was busy playing. And I was 
mad, because the fellows were playing 
basketball and I couldn’t go. 

“Dad, I—I almost wasn’t here at all. 
I almost went out with the fellows. I 
felt terrible because Mother told me I 
was wonderful, and I was really awful.” 

He rubbed the tears from his eyes. 
“Daddy, would Mary have died?” 

His father put his hand on Tommy’s 
head. “I imagine so, Tommy. But you 
must be thankful that vou did stay in 
the house, at least. Here comes Mother. 
We'd better tell her what you told me, 
don’t you think?” 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


Onound-the Wold. Choppers : 


THIS EXQUISITE HAND-ENGRAVED 


Crystal Bell 


DIRECT BY MAIL FROM 


Val Saint-Lambert, 
Belgium 


POSTPAID, DUTY-FREE 


O demonstrate the quality and value 

of Around-the-World Shoppers Club 

gifts, let us send you this beautiful 

Crystal Bell, a verified $6.00 value, 

direct from Belgium with our compli- 

ments as an inducement to join now! 

Your Crystal Bellstands over’ 4%” 

high, and has an exquisite ringing tone. 

It was hand-blown in the picturesque village of Val 

Saint-Lambert, and is genuine Belgian Crystal, 

hand-engraved by skilled artisans with techniques 

going back hundreds of years. When you see it, you 

will agree it is one of the most beautiful art objects 

you’ve ever seen...and it’s yours as a FREE Gift 
when you join our Club! Read details below! 











Beautiful, unusual gifts mailed from all over the we 


Around-the- World Shoppers Club Dept. 907 t 
oa og ey G , ‘a Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around 4 months at $9.00, 6 months at $12.00 
ond send me the hend-vlews the globe with a traveller who knows where months at $22.00. (Shipments come 
Crystal Bell direct from Val Check bere tf the finest merchandise and biggest bargains without payment of duty or postage; 
cee Pees EF a “: are? Wouldn’t you like to visit distant lands, ever, the U. S. Post Office charges a 
a ign Py Fag = ~ oe | feaewal oc re. shop for exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, 15¢ for delivering foreign packages, | 
foreign merchandise direct to me | your member go through fantastic Old World workshops, is collected by your postman and cai 
AA, x watch native craftsmen create beautiful prepaid.) 
term of membership: ou things with their ancient skills? Best of all— Join Today By Mailing the Coupon 
iscsi Guten ee 00b.t0 em one wouldn’t you like to make your home a When your surprise gift packa be 
Months Membership .. 9.00 ($2.25 per gift) “show place” with the exciting gifts you’ve riying from distant lands, youl be d 
Months Membership . "12.00 ($2.00 per gift) purchased—values as much as double what you joined! However, if you beco 
Months Membership ..22.00 (31.83 per gift) you are asked to pay for them? pleased in any way, resign membe 
; your unused payment will be refund 

- A Tasiling Suqetee meng mapeng P thermore, if you are not delighted 

To introduce you to the thrills and enjoy- grct selection sent to your home, k 
ment of shopping abroad, let us send you 4, well as the Crystal Bell and receive 
this beautiful hand-blown Crystal Bell with- refund. Mail cpupon now while this 
out charge. Then, as a member of the Bell from Val Saint-Lambert-is b 
Asseat - the - on Shoppers Club, on fered FREE for joining! 
month you will receive a surprise package 
sent to you direct from a different foreign Around-the-World § « 
qounire—end —_ it will come a — 71 CONCORD ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 
woeeee cece CMO ceee:  SNOVO.cosenronees rochure telling the story of your gift an r 
tm CANADA, 3 months. 87.03: 6 months, $1 4.005 adding even more glamour to your shipment! aert over the world = 
cat Sayment of additional Guty er postage. So—come aboard our magic carpet and let’s importer without any, of 
Address: 971 St. Timothy St., Montreal 24, Que. set out on our shopping trip! You may join attend importations, We suarant — that ther 

for a 2-month Trial Period at $5.00, or for worth much more than the price you 
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